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Our New Face. 

Well, how does it suit? Itis of our own 
design, and engraved expressly for us, but to 
use in a former journal, which has now been 
merged into the Curistian Herap. 

Is it.not appropriate? The Capitol build- 


| ing is indicative of our deyotion to our.coun- 
‘try, and the farm and household scenes most 


assuredly need no explanation. 

Show us a handsomer looking sheet than 
the Michigan Farmer now is,—and we will 
You see we are going 
right along—bound to get up a tip top pa- 
per notwithstanding our encouragements 
were not sufficient to continue it weekly.— 
Jump right aboard and go along with us, 
you who have not yet subscribed! We 
can’t wait for you—got too much to do to 
stop for trifles ! 

Visit Your Schools, 

Not once only, but often. Drop in every 
few days. Don’t believe every report that 
circulates relative to how the teacher does 
this, and neglects that, and so on. Call and 
and get acquainted with him at school. 

See that the school room is comfortable, 
and everything as convenient as possible.— 
See also that it is kept well ventilated, so 
that your precious enes may not come out 
of school with poisoned blood and injured 





brain. . 
Give the teacher to understand that you 
don’t want your children stugéd with an- 


° 1 . ' 
swers to book questions. Counsel him to 


give no encouragement to rivalry, where it 
leads to excessive study. This has made a 
| rec of many a promising intellect. Mod- 
erate study, plenty of play, good govern-! 
ment—kind but firm, prompt and strict obe- 
dience together with courtesy toward each 
other, are requisites for a good school. 
But amongst the rest be careful not to be’ 





| over-officious. Be observing, and carefully 

broach such suggestions as seem really im- 
portant, remembering at the same time that 
the teacher should have his own way, where 
it is not positively objectionable. Where it is 
so, if he is jit to teach he will listen to kind- 
ly suggestions. 


oon 
on 


“4 Sritcn 1n Time.’—Takea fine saw 
and cut off an inch or two from the end 
of each horn of every hooking animal on 





|your premises. This will perhaps save 


wounds and death to smaller animals, and 
possibly toa human being. Think of it— 
act upon it, 
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— Mortenltarl Department. 


Eor the Michigan Farmer. 


Report to the American Pomological 
Society. P 
(Continued.) 


Pears Worthy of General Cultivation, for Mar- 
ket Purposes. 
Bartlett. Sept. Inclined to over-bear, 
while very young, to the detriment of the 
tree 





Beurre Clairgeau. Oct. Nov. Large, 
beautiful, productive. 

Beurre d@ Anjou. Oct. Novy. 
the finest of its season. 

Buffum. Sept. Tree hardy, upright, vig- 
orous, very productive. 

Doyenne, White. Sept. Oct. 
beautiful and excellent. 

Flemish Beauty. Sept. 
down. Good, but short-lived. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey. Large, 
beautiful, productive. 

Madelaine. July. The earliest profita- 
ble pear. Healthy and productive. 

Napoleon. Sept. Productive, vigorous. 
Fruit large and fine. 

Onondaga. Oct. 
profitable. 

Sterling. First of Sept. Large, beautiful, 
productive. Tree upright, vigorous. 

Vicar of Winkfield. Nov. Jan. Tree un- 
exceptionable. Fruit large and fine. 

Winter Nelis. Dec. Jan. Tree strag- 
gling, great bearer. Fruit excellent. 

Plwms Worthy of General Cultivation, for Mar- 
ket Purposes. 

Like the Peach, the Plum was once a sure 
and profitable fruit in this State; but, more 
recently, the curculio has asserted his claim 
to the “lion’s share” of the fruit, in all the 
older portions of the State, while a sort of 
leaf blight has in some seasons, robbed the 
trees, prematurely, of their foliage, leaving 
them in a state so debilitated as to be inca- 
pable of withstanding the severities of Win- 
ter. For these reasons, the cultivation of 
this fruit is now falling into neglect. It is 
believed, however, that high culture will 
prove a specific for the cure of the leaf 
blight, while a strict surveillance, with mal- 
let and sheet, will enable the grower to cir- 
cumvent the “little Turk,” at a cost that 
will leave a margin for profit. 

Bleecker’s Gage. Last of Aug. Beauti- 
ful and excellent. Yellow. 

Coe’s Golden Drop. Last of Sept. Large, 
showy, very late. Yellow. 

Green Gage. Middle of Aug. Small but 
rich. The standard of flavor. Greenish. 

Lombard. Last of Aug. Showy. Ex- 
ceedingly productive. Coarse. Purple. 

Prince’s Yellow Gage. First of Aug. Rich. 
Exceedingly productive. Best on light sciis. 

Reine Claude de Bavay. First of October. 
Large, excellent. “The best of the late va- 
rieties. 

Washington. Last of Aug. Very large, 
productive and excellent. Yellow. 

White Magnum Bonum. Middle of Aug. 


One of 
Fruit fair, 


Apt to blow 


Oct. 


Large, fine, prolific, 





A very large, showy, culinary sort. Yellow. 
Raspberries Worthy of General Cultivation, for 

Market Purposes. 

This fruit, like the Blackberry, is yet too 
plentiful, in its wild state, to be much grown 
as a market fruit. All its varieties, with the 
exception of two or three, are more or less 
tender, and should be laid down in Autumn, 
wend lightly covered with earth or litter, asa 
preventive to winter-killing. With this pre- 
caution, and thorough culture, there can be 
little doubt but that the cultivation of this 
fruit will prove remunerative. 

Brinckle’s Orange. Vigorous, prolific, ex- 
cellent. Yellow. 

Eee Firm, productive and good.— 


Red Antwerp. (True.) Very firm, mode- 
rately productive. Good. 

Strawberries Worthy of General Cultivation, for 

Market Purposes. 

Large Early Scarlet. An old favorite with 
many growers. 

Wilson’s Albany. Very large and prolif- 
ic. Has surpassed all others. 

Pears Worthy of General Cultivation, on 

Quince Stocks. 

In the estimation of this Committee, the 
cultivation of this fruit, on the Quince, has 
not been sufficiently tried to warrant them 
in recommending the planting of dwarfs, for 
the supply of our markets, at the rates 
which such fruits usually command. We, 
therefore, prefer to leave this an open ques- 
tion; and hence we disconnect this from 
both the market and amateur lists. 


Beurre d’ Amalis. Sept. 

Beurre d’ Anjou. Oct. Nov. 
Beurre Diel. Oct. Nov. 

Beurre Langelier. Dec. Jan. 
Buffum. Sept. 

Catillae. Nov. Mar. 

Fordante d’ Antonne. Sept. Oct. 


Glout Morceau. Dec. 
Louise Bonne de Jersey. 
Napoleon. Sept. 
Nouveau Poiteau. Nov. 
Rostiezer. Aug. Sept. 
Rousselet Stuttgard. Aug. 
Stevens’ Genesee. Sept. 
Summer Franc Real. Sept. 
Urbaniste. Sept. Nov. 
Vicar of Winkfield. Novy. Jan. 
White Doyenne. Sept. Dec. 
T. T. Lyon. 

Plymouth, Jan. 13th, 1862. 

(To be continued ) 


Oct. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Gardening. 


This very important branch of agricultural 
industry is often sadly neglected, except it 
may be in our large villages and in the vi- 
cinity of cities; and yet noone object of 
husbandry is more deserving of attention, or 
yields a better profit for the amount of labor 
invested. 

In introducing the subject of apne: 
the first natural element to be considered is 
the soil, which should be light, (not sandy,) 
deep, and fertile. Some writers assert that 





where the soil is hard, untractable, and clay- 
ey, a coating of sand very much improves it. 
But this theory is disputed by the best au- 
thors upon English husbandry; though it 
has been found by actual experience—which 
is much better than any improved theory— 
that the application of clay does very much 
improve the quality of light sandy soils, giv- 
ing them strength, tenacity, and adding 
much to their capacity to retain manures 
and fertilizers. 

It is not to be supposed that amateur gar- 
deners will attempt any material alteration 
or re-formation of whatever soils may be in 
their possession for gardening purposes.— 
Happily the average of soils in our State are 
naturally adapted for gardening and farm 
purposes as a general thing, only requiring 
good cultivation and the proper application 
of manures to produce satisfactory results. 

Actual experiments are of much greater 
value than the most elaborate theories, 
which often fail when brought to a practical 
test. 

Improvement we all ought to seek in 
whatever branch of industry we may be oc- 
cupied ; and no one, however learned, should 
allow their prejudices or self-knowledge to 
stand in the way of the march of human 
progress in their souls. New modes of cul- 
tare, new varieties of plants and vegetables, 
treatment of soils, &c., are constantly being 
brought to light; and shall a person suffer 
his farm or business to fall into decay, sim- 
ply because he deems the same an innova- 
tion upon old established customs, refusing 
to give any new invention or method a fair 
trial ? 

Things which of themselves often appear 
trifling and valueless, mrny times produce 
great results in their aggregate. 

Have we any good reason to condemn a 
new discovery or invention on the ground 
that, because the matger was unknown and 
unpracticed by our fore-fathers and that 
they managed to exist without it, therefore, 
we can afford to reject all forms of improve- 
ment ? 

In village gardens, too much is put upon 
the soil: The land is overtaxed. Ona plat 
of ground, say four by eight rods, will be 
planted apple, peach and pear trees, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, quinces, 
grapes, strawberries, etc., &c., and then in 
addition to all these—which, it may be, oc- 
cupy every rod of ground, and perhaps are 
themselves overcrowded, starving for want 
of proper and sufficient nutriment—the same 
garden is expected to produce an abundant 
supply of peas, beans, squashes, corn, pota- 
tos, cabbages, tomatoes, beets, onions, pars- 
nips, lettuce, celery, &c., and because it does 
not the poor perspiring operator throws 
down his spade and hoe in despair, exclaim- 
ing—“ I have no faculty—my soil is worth- 
less—the seed was not good—the season has 
been unpropitious—a garden never amounts 
to anything with me, any way—it’s cheaper 
to buy one’s vegetables at the market and 
save all this labor and vexation !” 
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Well, such an one is deserving of some 
sympathy, and yet may not the whole secret 
of the want of success be explained upon the 
hypothesis, that trees and shrubs had ex- 
hausted all the valuable properties of the 
soil within their reach, and there was in 
consequence, really nothing for the vegeta- 
bles to feed upon. 

Many a plat of ground seems available and 
of good dimensions in the Spring, before the 
leaves have put out on the surrounding 
bushes, but in mid-summer it is found to be 
completely in the shade of some tree or 
shrub and entirely valueless for cultivation. 

If the ground be bare or apparently unoc- 
cupied, it does not follow as a rule that vege- 
tables or grain will grow upon it, for it may 
be in the vicinity of a row of currant bushes 
or an apple or pear tree, each of which send 
out long searching roots in every direction 
which draw largely upon the soil for a great 
distance. 

This fact is undoubtedly overlooked in ve- 
ry many. instances; especially in our large 
towns, where the over-eager owner or occu- 
pant will attempt to grow an orchard of 
“ dwarfs and standards” at the expense of 
all the different varieties of plants and vege- 
tables enumerated above. 

Now we can but earnestly deprecate the 
practice of crowding the soils of our gardens 
in this manner, especially as fruit trees prop- 
er, do not average to yield a return at all in 
proportion to the expense of their cultiva- 
tion and the value of the ground they occu- 
py, or in comparison to the amount of vege- 
tables that could be grown in their stead. 

F. L. 

Kalamazoo, Jan. 14th, 1862. 








Plans and Purposes of the Michigan Ag- 
rieuJtural College. 

Very numerous inquiries are made by farmers thro’- 
out the State in regard to the purposes and plans of the 
Agricultural College. I recognize the strict propriety 
of these inquiries. Perhaps sufficient pains have not 
been taken to afford the information desired. The in- 
stitution was established in obedience to the demand, 
or at least expressed wish of very many beating martes 
of the State. The of E 
with the evident need of some special agency to pres 
mote the interest of agriculture in this country, had 
gradually produced a public sentiment favorable to the 
creation of a college devoted to the benefit of this large 
farming class. The institution was formed st the insti- 
gation of no party and no sect. It was created for the 
farmers of Michigan as a whole, and no creed, either in 
politics or religion has any right to demand a hearing 
within its walls, In the general legislation of the State, 
it would be just as reasynable to proscribe all farmers 
that did not belong to some particular party or church 
as to proseribe for opinion's sake in respect to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from such an institution. I se- 
riously regret that any party feeling has ever been har- 
bored in regard to the college, Men may divide off in- 
to parties to carry out their purposes in civil govern- 
ment and may fight for office; but never, no, never, 
should this policy embrace our ‘institutions of learning’ 
From the primary school to tie college political differ- 
ences should never be thought of. This should be com- 
mon ground for all, sacredly and perpetually so, In its 
spirit and management the college has never been ob- 
noxious to the charges of partizanship. Its students have 
been of every shade of political opinion; and the ut- 
most cordiality has prevailed; and I hope the time is 
near when the college shall everywhere be considered 
only in the light of a general means of improvement, 

common, in its fullest sense, to all. 


Perhaps there is no better time to reply to the inter- 








rogatories of farmers than an occasion like this where 


80 many intelligent agriculturists are assembled for con- 
sultation and improvement, 


There was one idea somewhat prominent among the 
reasons favoring the creation of such a college, namely, 
the desirableness of a series of systematic and carefully 
conducted experiments in agriculture. To the thought- 
ful farmer a vast ficld of research appeared which was 
yet wholly unexplored. There was certainly work 
enough todo to employ the most efficient means that 
could be devised. It was true, not only that farmers 
generally would not on their own private account, and 
at their own private expense, institute any extended se- 
ries of experiments; but that it was quite impossible 
in most cases to control the facilities necessary to make 
the experiments specially instructive. It will be borne 
in mind that agriculture is wholly the creature of exper- 
iments. Our knowledge of methods is the result of tri- 
al. We have observed the effect of modified forms of 
soil culture under a great variety of circumstances, and 
hence have arrived at soine plain general conclusions.— 
As agriculture, therefore, has had its foundstions laid in 
experiments, and its whole superstructure reared thro’ 
experiments, we may reasonably look to this source for 
still further improvements, But it is well known that 
most of the experiments are conducted with too little 
precision, and too limited knowledge of the principles 
involved, to affurd very decisive results. Agriculture 
has mostly grown up from experiments, which were ve- 
ry simple and easy to perform, and the lessons thus 
learned arein great part such as casually appear from 
imperfect methods. But there are many truths of great 
moment which cannot thas be brought to light. Those 
principles which are fitted to revolutionize agriculture 
Me more deeply in the heart of natare; they require 
more penetrating research. No random observations 
ean settle these profound questions which are at the ve- 
ry foundation of agriculture itself, But the work must 
be wrought out in the following manner: The exact 
state of agriculture as determined by all the investiga- 
tions thus far made, must be accurately noted ; and then 
commencing at this stage of progress as a starting point, 
all the aid which the several branches of science and the 
most perfect art can render should be used in evolving 
the principles sought. And how many problems there 
are which can be solved only in connection with the 
most thorough knowledge of chemistry or vegetable and 
animal physiology! Is it reasonable to expect that farm- 
ers shall possess a full and comprehensive set of chem- 
ical apparatus for the wide range of analyses and deter- 
minations necessary in these investigations; that they 
should take the time required to make such determina- 
tions, when frequently a single analysis to be complete 
and afford the instruction sought would consume the 
continuous laber of six weeks to two months; or that 
one farmer in ten thousand could spare the time needed 
to gain so thoroughly practical a knowledge of chemical 
manipulations as wo'.'d prepare him to make that com- 
plex class of analyses demanded by these investigations? 
I do not believe that to any great extent w+ can rely oa 
private enterprise for this species of labor. Ifat all, it 
must be done under the auspices of the public. 

Again, is it not possible to adopt a system by which 
the greater number of experiments both simple and 
complex can be performed at one place, and the people 
of the State be made acquainted with the nature o¢ 
these experiments and the results reached, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of their endless repetition? Why can- 
not s single trial be substituted for five hundred trials? 
As it is, each farmer must experiment for himself. From 
a want of concert of attion, and ignorant ot what others 
have done, or are doing, the same experiments may be 
repeated an indefinite nnmber of times, thus indefinitely 
increasing the time consumed and the expense incurred. 
Cannot these experiments be mostly presented at the 
college, and by full and detailed publication of methods 
and results officially made, afford the people the inform- 
ation sought at an immense saving of expense ? 

I do earnestly wish that the farmers of Michigan 
would not consider this department of the college as 
disconnected from their interest; but that itis estab- 
lished for the very purpose of enabling them to do by 
proxy what they cannot so easily and conveniently do 
themselves. And I will tell you how you can make it 
eminently useful. In the first place, consider it as be- 
longing to you, and those that are placed in charge, as 
there to meet your wants, to aid you individually in 
your pursuits, In the second place, render those who 
have the responsibilities of the institution on their 


should be done. They need te enter into intimate con- 


sultation with you, to get your ideas, and an expression 
of yuur wishes, 


This then I would suggest, that when any question 
in agriculture seems to you to need further investiga- 
tion, freely write to the officers there; state the facts as 
they appear, your own views on the same, the class of 
experiments which wou!d probably settle the question, 
and the mode you would r d of pr ting 
such experiments, Let all thinking and progressive 
farmers do this; provide your combined assistance; 
take hold of the matter as though it were strictly busi- 
ness of your own, and ineyvery instance the questions 
proposed for investigation, unless it should be found 
that they have been already settled, will undergo exam- 
ination as soon as the circumstances will permit. At 
the proper time the results of such investigations may 
be officially given to the public, and great good 
accomplished. I wish to urge upon you not to stand 
aloof, but to heartily co-operate in solving these prob- 
lemsin agriculture. Using the college as a common 
and central agency in this great work, can we not unit- 
edly bring about important results in advancing the in- 
terests of our profession ? 

Very unfortunately for its early movements, the col- 
lege was located in the woods, and several years were 
therefore required to subdue the soil sufficiently for any 
instructive experiments in soil culture. On a portion of 
the estate the obstructions are being rapidly removed, 
and this very necessary department of the institution 
may bow gradually be put in operation. 

Another purpose of the college is to furnish instruc- 
tion in science and its applications to agriculture. 

The difficulty of imparting tothe public any very 
thorough knowledge of science through the press is ap- 
preciated by every one. Very few persons will consent 
to read in the journals of the day that which requires 
close study or intense thought, and rarely, indeed, do we 
find an individual that has entered upoa 8 course of sci- 
entific reading while engrossed in his daily business, es- 
pecially if he had not acquired a taste for science in our 
schools, and had there made eonsiderable progress in 
the same. And then there are difficulties attending the 
pursuit of science away from college that do not exist in 
college. In institutions of learning extensive apparatus 
and other material for experiments and illustrations are 
collected, which in many instances are strictly necessa- 
ry toacorrect knowledge of the subject under investi- 
gation. And there is another fact: Ordinarily the course 
in life is determined in youth, and unless at this period 
a taste be gained for science,—unless habits or research 
be early formed, in most cases they will not be gained 
atall. And the only way to create a taste for science, 
is to bring the young into nion with sci — 
Place the soul in sympathy with truth; let it cherish an 
active love for truth, so that it delights to dwell in its 
presence, and you have but to throw them into each 
other's society to ensure perpetual friendship. If you 
create a scientific interest in the mind of the young in 
those things with which they must ever have to do, you 
cannot prevent their being life students. Start them 
on such a theme of study where a thousand questions 
press on them for svlution,—where at every turn some 
new facts claim their attention; some new mystery ris- 
es up before them and invites their philosophy; and 
you have sroused a healthy mental excitement, a spirit 
of inquiry that must lead tothe grandest results. A 
man may have the powers of an angel, and unless called 
into action they are of no more use than those ofa sleep- 
ing child. A caged lion is as harmless as a caged bird. 
A magazine of powder has no more of terror than a mass 
of stone unless fired to perform its work of destruction. 
The massive cannon is not more an object of dread than 
the unwrought metal, except when loaded with the im- 
plements of death, If, then, the farming community 














are to b lly interested in science, they must 
be fed with the truths of science in early life. And this 
end cannot be d unless adequate provisivun be 


made fer it. Those appliances must be brought to bear 
upon their ‘minds which will lead them into commun- 
ion with nature, which will lead them to form an inti- 


mate acquaintance with those forces which control the 
phenomena of the material world. 


The Agricultural College, therefore, to meet this 
want, should prévide very thorough instruction, espec- 
ially in the natural sci panied with full dis- 
cussion of their relations to » agricaltare. These sciences 
should be studied much more extensively than in other 
colleges. It is well known that in our institutions of 








learning they usually receive the least attention of all 


hands, efficient aid in siding you. They need your as- | the departments of study, either from the want of time, 
sistance or they cannot perform for you this work as it} or from the belief that they can be most easily dis- 
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pensed with. But in a college to promote scieutific ag- | is no other class of institutions which will retain the 
riculture, they must hold the very first rank. farmers sons on the farm. 

Again ia such an institution the principles of science 8d. Not only is it demanded that both labor and ag- 
should be practically illustrated on the farm. The in- | ricultural education be joined with academic instruc: 
structions of thejlecture room should be wrought out by | tion to prevent an alienation of mind from this indus- 
direct examples, to show ths truth of what Is taught; | trial pursuit, but the professional training of the farmer 
to impress the truth more fally on the mind; and to | is aided by the admixture of academic studies. Scien- 
teach the manner of carrying out in practice what is | tific truths are more easily gained, and make a deeper 
learned as theory. It is great folly to teach one thing | ond more enduring impression, when language, the me- 
and practice another; and that is not more than half | dium through whlch truths find their way to the mind, 
learned which is mere theory without experience. is most perfectly understood. The correctness of this 

No College can fully meet the demands of farmers | view is distinctly recognized by the law passed by the | 
without a farm for illustrations. This is a defect in the | Legislature at its last regular session. 
ordinary teachings of the press which seriously impairs | J have dwelt thus long on the relations of the coilege | 

| 





its usefulness. In one half of the cases the reader can- | because it is the property of the State, because every 
not tell whether the declarations be true or false with- | citizen has a right to know its plans, and all may be 
out personal trial involving time and expense. supposed to be interested in the successful working of 
An Agricultural College, therefore, should possess | those plans. I have no delicacy therefure in introduc- 
nothing less than an experimental farm, a practical or | ing this topic here, but have rather considered it a duty | 
illustrative farm, with all the means of instraction in | to furnish the information sought by the people of the | 
science and its application to agriculture. land. Perbaps before closing I ought to give a brief 





apart of our being. Take our, youth just as they are 
verging into manhood; at the time they are contem- 
plating the cl o'ce of a protession; at that period when 
they acquire most rapidly those habits which cling to 
them persistently through life; habits of thinking. hab- 
its of feeling, habits of doing; and place them beyond 
the reach of the business world; shut them up within 
college’ halls*where manual labor is never seen ; engioss 
their attention in studies which are in no way related 
to industrial pursuits; let them form their type of mind 


| there, shut out from active’ sympathy with labor, and 


would it not be almost miraculous should they retain a 
taste for manual employment? *Trat the youth to neg- 
lect labor, I say, put them‘where they cannot’ getjlabor, 
where the general sentiment is adverse to labor, and let 
them thus grow up to mental maturity out of the at- 
mosphere of labor, so that they shall know 'butilittle 
about Jabor, and care less; ani not only will they be un- 
fitted for labor, but their taste will impel.them to shun 
it. No: if we intend our sons for the farm we must ed- 
ucate them tothe farm; they must “keep,up habits of 





But have not farmers a right to demand something | summary of some of the benefits to accrue from the col- | industry ; their thoughts must be trained in channels of 
more? Have they not, co-ordinately with the above, a | lege. industry. It is folly to complain that the youth as soon 
right to demand for their sons the means of disciplinary There are three things which specially distinguish the | as they commence study acquire a dislike to physical 
education? Would not the college be defective did it | Agricultural College from other colleges throughout the | employment, and rash into'the professions, when’ our 
not provide for general scholastic instruction, that thus ees) system of education invariably leads to such results. If 
the future farmer might be fitted forthe duties that} 8% Researches made for the advancement of agri- | 14 other good shouldbe accomplished by the Agricul- 
would devolve on him as a manand a citizen? I be- onltare, R : tural College than interesting educated men in the prac- 
lieve the college cannot accomplish its whole work| _ 2d. The instruction of stuients in the science of ag- tical cultivation of the soil, retaining, the educated sons 
without the latter. And yet, while I say this, I am con- riculture. . of farmers on the farm, and _by this means breaking up 
vinced that the college should be built upon an agri- 8. Manual labor as an cgentie) pest “4 the system. | that caste which places the laboring below the profes- 
cultural basis; that agricultare should run through and Of the first I have already said enough. It wass pris | sions) man, enabling us thus to turn our best talent to 
through it; that no department of practical farming | "7 Purpose in the ater nr of the — to | the ercation of that wealth which is at the foundation 
should be left unexplained; that the very spirit of the woke i ——— vd auigpach knewiedge - . os rat of all national prosperity, it would fill a very important 
institution should be agriculture. It should be a place of the State, The “ome net om wee ~ oe | Place among the means of human progress, 
of peculiar attractions because of its agricultural udvan- pe -” a a —< “0 “ a me. om Systematic labor in college, in addition to the pecuns 
tages; a place where science and practiee are beau- ~~ rtereat # ee ms ena + . utenaatand me a iary aid it furnishes the pupil in the prosecuticn of his 
tifally combined; a place that every young man that ws soles ahi - : oe tie m hp > id | Studies—an advantage by no means unimportant—is 
entérs the college shall feel to be pervaded with a high- | ™S Operation sn a er baer ; | Mlehly “conducive to health. Dyspepsia, and all that 
toned, eanobling spirit of agriculture; a place where eens Semen et “* aa aie oe os a | class of diseases from which so many suffer in sedentary 
agriculture is connected with honorable associations, It appears to me to be a most desirable project, and one | Darsnits, may be furever banished from the school room. 
snd $f felt to be honorable. that will create a very important species of knowledge. Is not the preservation of health of primary importance 

In affording instruction in the college there evidently . se ow —_ ve — ~ enon mend necessa~ | to every,young man? 
is two objects: ry and that promises a more sbundant harvest. In the light of the foregoing considerations, can the 

ist. To instruct the students in the philosophy of ag- That a large majority of our people should be engaged | educational wants of the great farming community be 
riculture, imparting a knowledge of scientific principles | in agriculture as 8 pursuit, giving to it thelr time and , Supplied without colleges embracing iabor, instruction 
which lie at the foundation of soil culture, thereby mak- | thoughts, consuming therein their physical and mental | jn scientific agriculture, and experimental researches ? 
ing the farmer intelligent in his chosen pursuit. energy oP i devoting to ie all their capital, and yet , Such colleges are eminently successful in Europe—ean 

9d. To furnish such general academic instruction as | without any adequate provision being made for instruc they not be here? 
the wants of the farming community require The in- | tion in the principles which control the same, = make Perhaps I may be considered as speaking with undue 
stitution is designed to fill a broader mission than simply it efficient, I consider one €. fae most remarkable de- | warmth in respect to the interests and elevation of 
to teach the young the scientific principles of agricul- fects ever knuwn in any sy stem where there is so much | farmers as a class, I trust, however, that those who ful» 
ture; it has an additional office, that of elevating the | atetake, There is no ooeteeee on the face of the low other pursuits will not esteem me unjustly discrim- 
son of the farmer, affurding that training which shall fit | earth which requires so much knewledge for its intel- inating. My boyhood and early Manhood were spent 
him, not only for his farm duties, but forthe wider du- 








| ligent prosecution, and yet it is with the utmost difficulty wholly on the farm; and the subsequent years of my 
thes of life. 4 that men can be made ne believe that it has a right hs life have been devoted, for the most part, to the study of 
The correctness of these conclusions Is apparent from claim any special provisien for educating abe rising the relations of science to agriculture. And the more 
the following considerations: race of farmers in the mysteries of their profession.— | thought there is given to this immense subject, the 
i ; The Agricultural College proposes to afford this much more illimitable appears the field of research. We do 
Ist, All the general scholastic attainments the stu- | heeded instruction, presenting a full discusston of the | not, we never can realize the depth and breadth of truth 
devin ognize which ids not been gained in the com-| philosophy cf agriculture, accempanying a thorough * to which God invites us toin his works. And to no 
men schools of the State, would be secured there.— | study of the sciences which illustrate the phenomena’ ¢lass of men does truth appeal with a more thrilling 
Were not English language and literature taught in the ofnature, And while it does this, it proposes to elevate | voice than to the farmer. His very occupation is an in- 
college, the yong men must graduate with so imperfect | gcriculture by throwing it into fellowship with study, | cessant handling of forces, which, though silent in their 
a knowledge of the medium through which we com- | intimately uniting the two—as it is unnatural violence | «jreless work, are yet omnipotent over the kingdoms of 
municate our ideas as to de poorly qualified for the | y divorce them—and thus asserting the pre-eminent | nature, And then a thousand millions of human be- 
public duties of life. ‘ | right of farming to be considered a learned profession, | imgs must feed on the products of these forces! and 
2d. No reason can be <ssigned against providing the | One of the most fortunate provisions of the college is nine-tenths of this great mass of humanity must, direct- 
means for general academic instruction for the farming jt, requirement of labor. Every student not physically | ly or indireetly, be profitably employed with these fore- 
class as well as any other. I know it is said thatall our | gicahjed must work three hours per day. There are | es, or squandered from ignorance of the same. Aud not 
colleges and universities are open to the sons of the |many benefits growing out of this. It gives a fuller, | only matter, but spirit; not only body, but mind in all 
farmer. This is true. But there is another fact equally | more complete knowledge of agriculture than can be the future of the world must be thrown into intimate 
true, thut if these colleges are not designed especially | gained in any other way. And labor thus b en- | jation with agriculture. The thoughts of an im- 
to educate young men for the profession, they certainly | nobled in the estimation of the young. It {sa sad trait | mense majority of the race must be given to agriculture, 
almost universally have that eff ct, so that practically | jn our tizce that a little learning upsets the common | and their practical education must be connected with 
they do not educate the farmer. Fifteen twentieths of sense of our young men, making them feel that the la- | the ealtivation of the soil, Shall we not bestir ourselves 
the graduates enter the professions. The atmosphere | bor of the hands is degrading. It is time there was an | with an energy commensurate with the dignity and im- 
of such institutions, the system pursued, and their e+) on4 to such folly; that they who consume the wealth | portance of our profession? Shall we not make it sece 
tire spirit, are calculated to lead the young away from of the world should not affect to despise that which cre- | ond to none other in the mental elevation of those who 
industrial pursuits. I believe it to be true, thatif young | ates this wealth. But by making labora part of the | lay their offerings on its altar, as it must ever occupy 
men are to be educated for the farm, they must labor on | curse of instruction, giving it as much prominence as | the very first place among all the industrial pursuits of 
the farm while securing such education, academic as | any other exercise at the college, its importance is dis- | the race —[ Prof. Fisk's Address at Romeo, 
well as agricultural ; and hence the necessity of agri- | tinetly recognized, and proficiency in the same becomes ae 
cultural colleges in which labor is united with stndy. | 9 jandable object of emulation, Antuvr’s Home Macazinr.—Our “ bet- 
In providing this ag pe iy e927 is no mt | ‘We have, all of us, observed that college training is | ter-half” is exceedingly rejoiced over the 
ic vi , te Institutions of learning. eo y na emplo ° . . 
Mecsul pata Cae the teacher because he is a! “eit men he tie livese Sieur the Tai phate receipt of the Jan. and Feb. number of this 
teacher; and the University educates those who seek its study. With the system generally pursued I see not } most excellent home magazine. It bo a gem 
advantages because they propose to enter the professions ; how this can be avoided Youth is the forming period | of a monthly, and well worth the $2 which, 
while the Agricultural College educates such as con-/ of character. The habits gained and dispositions gen. | if sent to T. 8. Artuur, Philadelphia, will 
template engaging in the cultivation of the suil. There ' dered then will adhere to us through life—they become | SCcure it for a year. 
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Ohio Sorghum Convention. 


This was held at Columbus Jan. 7th.— 
Forty-two specimens of sirups were entered 
for the premiums, and as many more brought 
in that were not entered, and seventeen 
samples of sugar. 

A sample of rum was exhibited by Mr. 
Sherman from Euclid, Cayahoga Co., made 
from the the skimmings of the juice, which 
is considered equal to any other rum pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Myers of Springfield, presented a 
specimen of wine made from the Sorghum 
cane, that was quite palatable, and resem- 
bles that made from grapes, but did not say 
how it was mantfactured, as he is publishing 
a work on the subject, which will be forsale 
in a short time. 

The premium of one of Jacobs’ Patent 
Evaporators for best sirup was awarded to 
Mr. Jacobs, of Franklin Co. Mr. J. thouglit 
the planting should be done in accordance 
with the season and condition of the soil._— 


As a common thing, the seed should be} 
soaked ; but if soaked or scalded and planted | 


in dry ground, it would fail. The ground 
should be mellow. One half gallon of seed 
to the acre was sufficient. Ifthe seed were 
good, it would bear thinning out, but it 
should not be suckered. Thought the cane 
was in the season of maturity for cutting up 
when the seed was partly turned. If the 
seed became ripe, the saccharine matier 
formed wood and fibre ; if cut too green, the 
sirup would be of a lighter color, but less in 
quantity. The cane should be shocked in 
the field with the butts on the ground, and 
protected with corn fodder. It improves in 
richness by standing some time. 

The juice ferments very rapidly after be- 
ing expressed from the cane, or after the cane 
is frosted. Thinks the Bi-Sulphite of Lime 
should be used, as it arrests fermentation — 
He uses one pint to one hundred gallons — 


The juice should be evaporated as rapidly as. 


possible, as the longer it is exposed to a 
slow heat, the darker will be the color of 
the sirup. 

The cane should be planted three and a 
half feet apart, and allow from eight to ten 
stalks in a hill. Suckers are objectionable, 
but if planted as above, they will not grow 
to disadvantage. He cuts the seed head off 
while in blossom, and then tops the cane 
again when he goes to work it up, at about 


the same place he would under other circum- | 


stances. 

Mr. Hopkins of Richland, had tried the 
culture of the cane for two years, and had 
made 1800 gallons of sirup the past season. 
Clay soil is the best. Muck will not answer. 


Cane grown on muck made the most juice | 


but less sirup. Had made 72 gallons molas- 
ses from one acre of muck cane, and 154 
from cane grown on clay. He had used a 
one horse mill, but it was too small for his 
operations. Had made sugar whenever he 
tried. 
Judge Gage, chairman of committee on 
permanent organization, reported the fol- 


lowing preamble and resolutions which were | He thought common iron better than gal- 
adopted. | vanized iron; that zine coating wore off in 
Wheréas, In the opening of this Conven-| one season, and was poisonous. 
tion, the cultivation and manufacture of the| Mr. Hodges thought copper was the best, 
several varieties of the “holcus saccharatus” | but it was too expensive. He thought com- 
or sugar cane, grown in the Northern States | mon iron was next best, and_the thicker the 
‘of the Union, and in and of themselves better. ; 
scarcely second in importance to any of the | Mr. Jacobs ;had tried “galvanized iron, 
field crops now cultivated, and whereas, Ty | thinking he could make a lighter article of 
the fostering care of the State Legislature sirup, but found that the common iron was 
‘through the State Board of Agriculture, oth- ‘most durable and made just as light an arti- 
| er branches of Agriculture have been more Cle of sirup. 
fully developed thereby, than could have re-| Mr. Newcomb said he used Cook’s Evapo- 
sulted from unaided individual enterprise: rator for defecating his juice, and finished 
therefore : | his sirup ina common pan. He used milk of 
Resolved, That we recommend tothe State lime (or common whitewash) in the raw 
Board the importance of making the cultiva-| juice, and would not do without it; he 
tion and manufacture of the canes, Imphee| thought it removed the raw and sharp 
and Sorgho, a prominent and distinct feature twang. Said he had used soda, but did not 
in their deliberations, by offering such in-| like it, it made a light article of sirup but it 
ducements for the best essays thereon as tasted unpleasant. 
shall call forth the object herein contem-| Dr. Warder was called upon to explain 
plated. | the difference in the properties of lime and 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Con- soda. He said the lime was deposited on 
vention it is desirable to so amend the leg- the bottom of the pan, while the soda wouid 
islation of this State, that hereafter the as- | be incorporated through the sirup. 
sessors be required to report the number of, A Committee was appointed to obtain sta- 
acres cultivated in these canes, and che num-' tistics and information similar to that given 
ber of pounds of sugar and of gallons of sir- at the Convention, and published in pam- 
up made. | phlet form for circulation among those in- 
The first premium for Sorghum Sugar was terested in the growth of the cane. 
awarded to sample made by Jas. Cook of| Samples of sirup were exhibited from the 
Mansfield and exhibited by Mr. Day. | refinery of Mr. Belcher, of Chicago, said to 
Mr, Day explained that in order to obtain have been refined from the poorest possible 
crystalized sugar from the Sorgho cane shal-' specimens of Sorghum molasses. They were 
low evaporation was necessary; that the’! quite dark in color, but were exceedingly 
foreign matter be entirely removed by skim- | pleasant to the taste. The strong, stringent 
ming, and being deposited on the bottom of taste so common to Sorghum molasses being 
| the pan, that the sirup be boiled to a densi- | entirely removed. 


‘ty of 20° Bes " t} ° 

ty of 20° Beaume, and the temperature wet Whe Petes MéewnAnadher Methods 
be allowed to fall below from 80° to 90° 
‘ : ? i A correspondent of a French paper states 
Fahrenheit, until crystalized. He says if that a cultivator of the potato upon quite a 
care be used, sugar can be produced at all large scale has prevented the rot on a soil 
times ‘rom good cane. | “ of silex and clay,” by planting in sufficient 


Mr. Day stated that the fine sample of quantity of qucklime slaked to a powder, to 
ia papi, surround the tuber completely, and prevent 
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sugar exhibited by himself, made by Mr. | 
James Cook of Mansfield, crystalized in for- 
ty-eight hours after leaving the; evaporator, 


its coming into immediate contact with the 
soil, thus requiring a shovel to the hill.— 
After having several times repeated the trial, 





‘and was drained off the molasses in one it is moreover claimed by the experimenter 
‘hour's time; by enclosing. in. a” strong dinen that the tubers thus grown in lime are not 
: pengbeicgl-sgierses , only free from the malady themselves, but al- 

bag and subjecting it to a pressure under @ so that they may be plauted afterwards in 
cheese or similar press, |the usual manner, or with no more lime 
Mr. Hopkins wished to know what size_ than is ordinarily employed, without danger 

of the attack of the rot upon their future 


mill was most desirable for working a crop products 


of fifty acres. 
sn) | 

Mr. Hodges thought a four horse mill,) The Micui¢an Farmer has donned a new 

| driving roller not less than twenty inches in dress, and will hereafter be published semi- 

diameter and twenty inches long, that the monthly. The Farmer is a good agricultural 


. RES ‘amjq | Paper, and being the only oue published in 
shaft should be large in diameter, upwards fhe State, should receive a large. support 


| of three or three and a half inches, as they from the farmers generally.—{ Ann Arbor 
will sooner or later break. | Journal. 

| 9. ONT si | - 

“os ee ae — . rm avs Tue Micuieax Farmer.—Has donned a 
large enough. He used it with two Horses} | new dress, and is now published semi-month- 
Thought farmers should buy good mills at’ ly instead of weekly, at the low price of $1 
first. He said experimenters had most al-| year. The farmers of Michigan ought to 
ways bought cheat mills at first, and then | consult their ee Ca paying 
had to sell them at a great sacrifice in order LRU] noe Manin. pagetesr 


,to buy larger and better ones. 
{ 











Es Answer to Original Prize Conun- 
Mr. Newcomb wished to know what was | drum in Michigan Farmer of Jan. 4: 
| the most durable article for an evaporator.! “ Because they have the largest Breastworks.” 
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Paousehold Department. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
So Much Trouble. 


BY MRS. M. P. A. CROZIER. 

“ Fine active children you have, Mary !” 

“ Active enough, in all conscience, Eliza- 
beth! They’re all the time into something 
to make me trouble! There comes James 
now-—I’ll warrant he wants some attention !” 

“© mother, mother,” called out James, 
entering the house, “let me take a knife! 
Joe and I are making a ship; we're going to 
sail it down in the brook this afternoon !” 

Mrs. Marsh made no movement toward 
gratifying her son’s desire. 

“ Mother, won’t you get me a knife ?” 

“ Don’t come here bothering me—I can’t 
run to wait on you every minute !” 

“ But mother,” said James, his eyes filling 
with tears and his voice choking,— 

“ Go long off and be still, you can’t have 
any knife!” replied she without even lifting 
her eyes from the garment she was making. 

“T declare—that boy ’s so much trouble !” 
she added as the poor child moved away.— 
“What would you do with him, Elizabeth? 
It’s always a ship or steam-boat, or saw-mill, 
or something or other, and I must run and 
get knives, and twine, and cloth for sails, 
and what not! He worries the life out of 
me !” 

Mrs. Holmes made no reply. Very soon 
she saw James running across the garden 
with a case-knife in his hand. He had 
helped himself at the kitchen-drawer, and 
was returning to his ship-building. She 
felt pained, for she saw in his disobedience 
the immediate result of his mother’s treat- 
ment of him. Just at this moment Mrs. 
Marsh’s little daughter Olive came into the 
room with her rag-baby in her hand, looking 
quite as much fretted as her mother had 
done a few minutes before. 

“Ma, I can’t make my doll’s dress stay 
right ; won’t you fix it for me?” 

“ There ’tis again Elizabeth! You see how 
much trouble 1 have, I can’t get along with 
my sewing at all! No, child,” said she, 
turning to Olive, “I have no time to spend 
fussing with rag-babies! Go back up stairs 
and be still,” she added, as the little girl be- 
gan tocry. Olive moved slowly toward the 
door but cried the harder as she receded. 

“ Olive,” said Mrs. Marsh, “come here to 
me !” 

Olive obeyed. 

“ Ain’t you going to be still?” said she, 
shaking her arm. 

“TJ want my baby’s dress fixed !” 

“ Fix it yourself then! Dt you expect I’m 
going to stop my work every time you want 
anything done? why don’t you be still?” 
she added, as Olive burst into a fresh parox- 
ysm of crying. Her words made little im- 
pression so far as obtaining silence was con- 
cerned. 

“ Here come into the bed-room with me! 
Pll see if you won’t mind!” said ske drag- 











ging the resisting child from the parlor.— 
Mrs. Holmes heard the blows of the chase- 
ment inflicted and it seemed as though each 
fell upon her own heart. 

“ Did you ever see such acting children ?” 
said the unhappy mother as she returned to 
her sewing. ‘“ There isn’t a day that I don’t 
have to give some one of them a whipping !” 

eMrs. Holmes listened to the sobs of the 
suffering child till they became inaudible, 
and a few minutes afterward, as her mother 
had evidently forgotten her, and was prepar- 
ing dinner in the kitchen, she opened the 
bed-room door and found Olive sleeping on 
the floor. Her red and hot cheeks still bore 
traces of her weeping, and as her aunt lifted 
her carefully upon the bed, another sob 
burst forth showing that her slumber had 
not yet entirely quieted her sorrow. 

Just as Mrs. Marsh was perspiring over 
the cook-stove inher efforts to get dinner 
ready by twelve o'clock precisely, Joseph 
and James appeared at the kitchen door, 
the former holding a fine ship in his hand.— 
‘See here, mother,” said he, “isn’t this a 
beautiful ship ?” 

“ What do I care about your ships?” said 
she just glancing up from the frying-pan. 

“Mother never cares for anything we 
make !” said Joseph bitterly, turning away 
from the door. ‘“ Let’s go and show it to 
Aunt Elizabeth,” said James. 

So the boys went around to the hall near 
the parlor, and sat down in the front door. 
They were a little timid for aunt Elizabeth 
was nearly a stranger. 

“ What have you there, my boys?” said 
Mrs. Holmes, looking up from her work, and 
observing that the children evidently desired 
her attention. 

“ A ship!” said James. 

“Jt isa very fine ship,—very fine!” said 
the lady. “who taught you to build a ves- 
sel like that ?” 

“We learned ourselves!” said Joseph, 


while the eyes of both boys sparkled with 
delight. 


“You must be quite ingenious! I think I 
must go down and see you launch it after 
dinner !”” 

“ Will you?” said both the children in a 
breath, looking up with evident surprise. 

About two o’clock Mrs. Holmes came into 
the parlor from which she had been absent 
since dinner. 

“ Why, I couldn’t contrive where you had 
gone !” said Mrs. Marsh. 

“ve been down to see the boys launch 
their ship !” 

“ You have!” 

“Yes, it is really a beautiful thing! You 
have reason to be proud of your sons’ in- 
ventive faculties. I’m sure they will do 
something for the world if they live to be 
men! But have you seen their saw-mill 
down there ?” 

“ Me,no! Inever pay any attention to 
their inventions ; they’re always getting up 
something! What is it ?” 

“ Quite a perfect little affair in its way; 
the mill-dam, the water-wheel, and saw are 


all there in working order. An old case 
knife answers the place of the last.” 

“ There, I'll warrant there’s where that 
knife that I have looked for so much has 
gone! I'll whip them boys if they don’t 
learn to let things alone!” 

Here the bed-room door opened and little 
Olive who had but just awakened came timid-— 
ly out. Mrs. Holmes in order to forestall 
any further harsh treatment of the child put 
out her arm and called Olive to herself. 

“ Have you had a sweet sleep darling?” 
she asked, lifting her in her lap. The little 
girl looked up wonderingly. Mrs. Holmes 
caressed her lovingly, and then said, “ Now 
aunty and Olive will go and find some din- 
ner !” 

“ Don’t you leave your work to go and 
bother with that young one, Elizabeth! Su- 
san can get her dinner.” 

“No, I would like to do it,” said Mrs. 
Holmes. After Olive had eaten her dinner, 
her aunt said “ Now, dear, bring your dolly, 
and aunt Libbywill fix it for you and then 
you may sit down in the parlor with your 
mother and me and make her a new dress!” 

The child danced away to bring her doll 
which Mrs. Holmes arranged to her satisfac- 
tion, then taking from her pocket a piece of 
turkey-red calico, she began to cut it in the 
form of a little frock. Olive’s little heart 
was “full of happy.” “See here,” she cried 
out as she entered the parlor with Mrs. 
Holmes, soon afterward, “isn’t Aunty good, 
Ma, she gave me this yretty calico, and I’m 
going to make dolly a new dress !”” 

“Well don’t spoil it!” said her mother, 
just lifting her eyes from the goose with 
which she was pressing, to the bright print. 

Olive’s face looked a little clouded, but 
she drew her little chair very closely to her 
Aunt’s side and worked for half an hour qui- 
etly. 

“T wonder if Olive ever sat still so long 
before! said Mrs. Marsh, when the child 
at length left the room commissioned by 
Aunty to bring’ a bouquet ‘of violets from 
the meadow. “I'd like to know where the 
boys are!” she added; “TI haven’t seen them 
since dinner-time ; they were around after 
something !” 

“T left them down by their saw-mill study- 
ing their lessons!” said Mrs. Holmes. 

“ Studying their lessons! guess they will 
be well learned if they are there! They 
never more than half learned them when I 
shut them up in their room !” 

“ We'll see !” said the sister of Mrs. Marsh ; 
and sure enough when they ‘came to recite 
half an hour later they did so well as, for a 
wonder, to receive their mother’s commend- 
ation. 

“ Guess I shall have to keep you with me 
to manage the children, Elizabeth,” said 
their mother that evening, “they have not 
behaved so well as they have this afternoon 
before in a month.” 

“T think you have very good children, 





Mary,” she replied. 



































- and there a little.” Cheer him on his con- 
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“T hope your good opinion will last,” said | 
Mrs. Marsh, “ but you’ll soon get tired of | 
fussing with them and then we'll see what 
you think of the goodness.” 

“ You certainly do not think of bringing 
up a family without some trouble, Mary, 
and—excuse me, if I use a sister’s privilege 
and speak plainly,—I think you would find 
your trouble far less if you were to attend 
to their little wants than you do by neglect- 
ing them, thus bringing upon yourself the 
necessity of correcting them for faults which | 
otherwise they would not commit—faults | 
which repeated often may become fixed hab- 
its and prove their ruin.” 

Mrs. Marsh looked sober; she was think- 
ing. 

Be Patient with the Little Ones, 

Be patient with the little ones. Let nei- 
ther their slow understanding nor their oc- 
casional pertness offend you to provoke the 
sharp reproof. Remember the world is new 
to them, and they have no slight task to 
grasp with their unripened intellects the 
mass of facts and truths that crowd upon 
their attention. You are grown to maturity 
and strength, through years of experience ; 
and it ill becomes you to fret at a child who 
fails to keep pace with your thought. Teach 
him patiently as God teaches you, “ line up- 
on line, precept upon precept, here a little 





flict of mind; in after years his ripe, rich 
thought shall rise and call you blessed. 

Bide patiently the endless questionings of 
your children. Do not roughly crush the 
rising spirit of free inquiry with an impa- 
tient word, or frown, or to scold, nor at- 
tempt on the contrary, a long instructive re- 
ply to every casual question. Seek rather 
to deepen their curiosity. Convert, if possi- 
ble, the casual question into a profound and 
earnest inquiry. Let your reply send the 
little questioner forth, not so much proud of 
what he has learned, as anxious to know 
more. Happy, then, if, in giving your child 
the molecule of truth he asks for, you can 
whet his curiosity with a glimpse of the 
mountain of truth lying beyond, so wilt thou 
send forth a philosopher, not a silly pedant, 
into the world ! 

Bear patiently the childish humors of 
those little ones. They are but the untu- 
tored pleadings of the young spirit for care 
and cultivation. Irritated into strengh, and 
hardened into habits, they will haunt the 
whole of your life like fiends of despair, and 
make thy little ones curse the day they 
were born; but corrected kindly and pa- 
tiently, they become elements of happiness 
and usefulness. Passions are but fires, that 
may either scorch us with their uncontrolled 
fury, or may yield usa genial and needful 
warmth. 

Bless your little ones with a patient care 
of their childhood, and they will certainly 
consecrate the glory and grace of their man- 
hood to your services. Sow in their hearts 
the seeds of a perennial blessedness ; its rip- 





pened fruit will afford you a perpetual joy. 
—[Selected. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A Glance Backward, 


To night a festive scene gathers not far 
from my home, but I cannot mingle in its 
gayety. Songs of music and laughter fall 
coldly on my ear. Memory reverts to by- 
gone days; days which were spent with the 
departed ones of earth. One year ago, I 
gathered with a happy family around the 
fireside at home. Then I tried to lift the 


| veil of futurity, to see what might be hid be- 


yond, what changes might come ere another 
New Year rolled around. Could I then 
have gazed adown the labyrinth of time, and 
seen the fearful impending trouble through 


which I was so soon to pass, I should have 
trembled at the sight. 


It is scarce ten months since I returned 
from school to spend a few weeks at home, 
before assuming the cares and responsibilities 
ofa teacher. Two weeks from that time, 
they brought to me my baby brother whom 
I loved with all the intensity of my nature, 
in his tiny coffin robed for his last sleep. 
In the bitterness of my heart, I said, I shall 
never be reconciled to this chastisement, for 
I do not deserve it. Ina little more than a 
week I stood by the sick bed of my mother. 
Friends told me life was ebbing fast, but I 
would not believe it. My stubborn self-will 
cried “ Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from me,” but I could not add those 
other words, “not mine but thy will be 
done.” Vain, foolish creature that I was, to 
imagine that the purjoses of the Deity were 
to be thwarted by a mere worm of the dust. 
I was forced to drink the cup to its very 


to earth on their pinions of light, to comfort 
and cheer the desolate heartsleft behind. I 
have folded the tiny robe, laid away the 
forgotten toy, smoothed the impressed _pil- 
low, and now I will think of the crown of 
glory, the harp of gold, and that innumera- 
ble, happy throng who are forever singing 
praises before the throne of the Lamb. And 
many times through the weary months that 
have passed since my mother’s death when I 
have retired to rest, wearied, and perplexed 
with the anxieties of life, and remember the 
vow I made as I knelt by my dead mother’s 
side to attempt to fill the place, and see how 
imperfectly it has been fulfilled, I have wept 
until it seemed as if I had no more tears to 
shed ; and when at last a troubled sleep has 
come over me a bright vision has flitted 
through my dreams and a familiar voice 
whispers in my ear, “my daughter, for thy 
father’s sake and the children of thy dead 
mother, be faithful to thy trust.” And I 
have been encouraged to make new resolves 
to be more faithful in the discharge of my 
duties to the living. E. A. P. 

Hudson, Jan., 1862. 

[Struggle to temper the heart aright, tried 
and faithful one, and the proper discharge of 
arduous duties will yield more true pleasure 
than giddy pursuits——Ep. Micuican Farm- 
ER.] 





Let Dirricuttizrs Nerve Yov.—“ The 
differences of character are never more dis- 
tinctly seen than in times when men are sur- 
rounded by difficulties and misfortunes.— 
there are some, who, when disappointed b 
the failure of an undertaking from whieh 
they had expected great things, make up 
their minds at once to exert themselves no 
longer against what they call fate, as if there- 





dregs. I stood by that form, and saw those | by they could avenge themselves upon fate ; 
eyes unclose and gaze upward, with a look | others grow desponding and hopeless ; but a 


of more than mortal eagerness, while a smile | 


played over those wan features, and she was 
gone. It seemed as if she had caught a 
glimpse of our cherub as she entered the 
cold, dark river of death, and the sight had 
cheered her as she passed to that bourne 
from whence no traveler ever returns. In 
that moment of awful anguish, when the 
thought first came with all its crushing 
force, “‘ Mother is dead” I longed to go with 
her. Life seemed too much of a burden to 
be longer desirable. Many times through 
that long, dark, gloomy day, did I go to that 
room where death reigned in all his dread 
grandeur, and lift the snowy covering to 
satisfy myself that it was really so, that the 
best friend I ever had was dead. Would to 
God that it could have proved to be, as it 
seemed, a terrible dream from which I should 
awake, to find that it was not a reality.— 
When I looked at the great breach which 
had been made in the family circle, and saw 
that it must be filled in part by some one, 
and that I must attempt it, I shrank . back, 
but the brazen sceptre of duty was presented 
and I yielded. And often as twilight gath- 


third class of men will rouse themselves just 
at such moments, and say to themselves, 
‘the more difficult it is to attain my ends, the 
more honorable it will be ; and this is a max- 
im which every one should impress upon 
himself as a law. Some of those who are 
guided by it, prosecute their plans with ob- 
stinacy, and so perish ; others, who are more 
practical men, if they have failed in one way 
will try another.” 





Sco.pinc.—If laughing begets fat, it is no 
less true that scolding is the parent of mea- 
ws Who ever saw a plump termagant ? 

he virago is scraggy—scragginess the badge 
of all her tribe. It would seem that the at- 
traction of a fierce exacting temper gives 
sharpness to the human frame as inevitably 
as a gritty grindstone puts a wiry edge on a 
broadax. Artists understand this fact, and 
guide their pencils accordingly. They in- 
variably represent ladies supposed to be giv- 
en to “the rampage” as remarkably high in 
bone.—Shrews are thus depicted in comic 
valentines, and all the illustrations of “ Curr 
tain lectures” have presented the “rib” of 
Mr. Caudle without a particle of fat. Lava- 
ter referring to female firebrands, says flatly 
to their faces that their noses are sharp.— 
We have a dim idea that he mentions some 
exceptional cases of ladies with snub noses, 
who are given to snubbing their husbands; 





ers her starry curtain over nature, I fancy 
that I see two angelic forms, flitting down 





but those form a mild variety, and only a 
small proportion of the genus. scold.—{ Se- 
{ lected. 
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Sunrise. 
(4411 of the American Herdbook, vol. V, p. 178.) 


BRED BY A 8. BROOKS, OF WEST NOVI, OAKLAND 
COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 


This young bull is white and was 
sired by Governor, a bull imported by 
David Brooks, of Avon, Livingston 
County, New York, and his dam is 
CaMILLa, a cow imported. She was 
sired by Fusileer 11499 of English 
Iftrdbook. g dam Young Sall Gwinne 
by St. Thomas 10777 ¢; gg dam Sal 
Giwynne, by the Prime Minister, 2546 e 
Cammilla was selected from the cele- 
brated herd of Mr. J. Tangueray, and 
this young bull shows that the quality 
of the Gwynne tribe of Shorthorns is 
justly fayored by the English breed- 
- OF. R. F. J. 
(See Engraving.) 


a et I 
Raise Good Stock. 

Farmers are opening their eyes to the 
fact that it costs no more to keep good 
stock in good condition than it does an 
inferior grade ; and the profits of rais- 
ing good stock are as much more grati- 
fying to the pocket of the thrifty farm- 
er as their appearance is to his eye. 





Michigan{Stock Register.<—-Shorthorns. | credit. The Allegan Record and Branch Co. | 
PREPARED DY &. BD comtntent, | Gazette, among others will please take no- 

Secretary of the Michigan State Agricultural Society. | tice. 

[The letter e after any number signifies a reference to | ee | 
the English Herdbook. All other numbers, unless | A Talk About Sheep. 
momar refer to the American Shorthorn Dear Sir, I was glad 

No. 150..—RED JACKET? ' Color” red ana | to see that piece written by “J. H.S.,”? in 
white. Calved, Sept. Ist., 1859. Bred by Henry Turn- the last number of the Farmer, on “ Liver 
er, of Avon, Livingston County,,New York, and now | Complaint in Sheep.” itis the: Méet-E hove } 


owned by R.jG. Hart, of Lapeer, Michigan. } . - 

Sirs, Duke {of Marlborough, by Bletsoe, importea | CVET Seen on that subject. I have lost a 

2548, and out of Wadsworth’s premium cow, Beauty, | great many sheep in former years by the | 

byiParagon of the West. same disease, and know a number of farmers | 

Dam, Young Pride, No. 60, Michigan StockyRegister, |. rs ae t 

p. 149, Micarcan Farmer for 1858, by Bletsoe. 2548. | in this seat y that have lost a good naaaty 

1 g. dam,tPride of the Valley, by,0ld Splendor, 767. | by it. I think the canse is bad management 

2 g. dam, Pride of the Nation, by imported Rocket. | (or bad keeping in fall and winter). 

8g.dam, a cow bred by Mr. Tyler, of the Nation | r ; i ss 

Farms, from Gen. Wadsworth’s imported Stock. When I kept a small flock and let them 
—————--«e- |run at random, and stay in the fields as long | 

Wintering Lambs. | as they could get grass to sustain life; and | 


Epiror Farmer: 


Eprror Micnrcan Farmer: As you often | then shut them up in some convenient lot | 
urge farmers to give their experience in the | to feed without dry sheds or water, I never | 
various departments of their vocation, I will | failed to lose my increase, and sometimes | 
add a little to the Sheep question, with! more. I came to the conclusion the cause 
your permission. of the disease is exposure to cold storms in 

First, my experience with wintering) fall and winter, and want of suflicient water 
lambs, especially Jate or weak ones, has re-|in frozen weather, and drinking too much 
sulted most satisfactorily in separating them | when a thaw comes. 
from the flock in early winter, shutting | I used sulphur and resin, equal parts, and 
them up in a shed, and keeping them up all | saltpetre half as much, (or one-half pound of | 
winter, without letting them out at all till | saltpetre to one pound each of sulphur and 
grass starts, giving water once a day with resin,) well pulverized and mixed with two- 
plenty of good hay ina rick along the side, ‘thirds salt, and gave each sheep about one 
so as to be filled from the outside, and one- teaspoonfull every other day. This or some- 
half pint oats and corn per day. | thing else cured my sheep, and good warm 

I have had all lambs treated in this man- | dry sheds in winter with plenty of water ev- 
ner come out all right in the spring. I have ¢'Y day I think has kept them so, for I have 
also found in the mixed farming which I | 10st none for the last three years. I consid- 
have practiced that sheep have given the er water in winter as necessary for sheep as 
largest net profits of any part of my stock. for cattle and horses. 

Wm. R. Crank. | 

Ganges, Jan. 9th, 1862. Jat 


_, |Amother Remedy for Sheep that Pull 
article | their Wool. 


on this subject is going the rounds without; Ep. Farmer:—Four years ago my sheep 


W. J.C, 


“ Workinc Cows.”—We see our 





began to pull wool from their sides, at the 
same time losing flesh, and others would die 
when in good flesh. I commenced giving 
them six parts of wood ashes sifted, eight of 
salt, three of sulphur and one of resin, well 
mixed, twice a week, and in ten days there 
was avast difference in the appearance of 
the sheep. They did well the remaining 
part of the Winter. I gave that composition 
to sixty sheep. . 
A. W. Cavxrss. 
Perry, Mich. 
A Reasonable Request! 

The following paragraph we clip from the 
Charlotte Argus: 

“Mr, Arncus:—Would it not be an act of 
benevolence for those citizens of Charlotte 


| who depend on we bovines stealmg our living 


from sleighs, sleds, wagons and carts that 
come to town, to give us a lunch on Sundays 
instead of allowing us to go moaning and 
bellowing through the streets for something 
to eat and can’t find nothing? We can do 
very well on week days, but oh! on Sun- 
days! 
“ Grizzie, with nubs on,” 

We trust that the hearts of Charlotte 
cow-owners will be moved by this pathetic 
appeal, and that hereafter the meek cow 
will be granted a weekly feast upon some- 
thing at least as good as a generous slice of 
frozen pumpkin. If not “bread upon the 
waters,” it may prove pumpkin ou the lack- 
tail flooid, especially if the cow ise cur-tailed. 

Bioovep Strock.—Hon. Henry PENNOYER, 
of Crockery, has recently purchased a Short 
Horn Durham Bull-calf, of the true improved 
stock. We are glad to hear that such stock 
is being introduced to this part of the coun- 
try, and we mention the fact to excite em- 
mulation among our neighbors. Grand Ha- 
ven contains many good cows, but no care 
has been taken, that we have heard, to im- 
prove the stock raised in this vicinity.— 
{Grand Haven Clarion. 





















































Plymouth Farmers’ 


re yn Club. again, expressed the opinion that there is | two previous numbers were sent to our 
TALK ABOUT MANURES. less waste by this process than is commonly | former list so that all might see just what 
Ist. This Association shall be called the | supposed. | course we had determinedjupon, in view of 


Plymouth Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Club,} Jt was urged that, in the decomposition of the uncommon condition of public affairs.— 
and shall held its sessions periedically, as 333 | Havine fired s 
shall be determined, from time to time, by | ™2"Tes, large quantities of valuable gases | Having fixed upon our course, our motto is, 
the action of the Society. ; are given off; and the importance of employ- | Forwarp! 

2nd. The object of this Association shall ing plaster, muck, loam, clay, or some other | 


. . y i A Frost i . 
be, to promote a more full developement | de-odorizer, as a means of fixing and retain- hina we Revere Wee in Sane 


and appreciatien ef the theory ard practice. . E 

of Agriculture, Horticulture, and their kin- ' it, tor strongly urged. A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
dred arts, by bringing about a more full in-| “The discussion upon the’application of ma- /man says a successful gardener once told him 
terchange of opinion, based upen experience, | nures also took a wide range, and showed an that for every fog in January there would be 
among those interested in these subjects. —_| unexpected leaning“to the practice of top-| a frost in May, and he planted accordingly. 


3d. In order the more effectually to pro-| . ‘ - | ; 

wlaeoe objects, it shall be the "ertVihede | dressing. Many, indeed, urged the propri- That year at least it provedtrue. 1t will do 
of members to speak, either standing or sit- | ¢ty of the surface application of all manures, no harm to bear this in mind. How many 
ting, and to address, either the chair, or any | whether raw or composted. Very little ob-| fogs have we bad this year? 

— person ieee by name or otherwise, | jection was made to the use, in this way, of | ee 
always upon the subject under consideration, | dry manures, such as straw or other litter, | Take the Hint. 


and with all d rtesy. . . 
a. te all ahs: Wa0k iegedily specified, | but it was urged that raw, animal manures | Those who have apples to sell and are lia- 
| must, by this process, lose a large proportion ble to put them up in an inferior manner 


the deliberations shall be governed by the 

rules that usually apply to deliberative of their gaseous constituents, before they Should read Messrs Crossy & Co.’s remarks 

— a tah havinnds tlidhunitneatahl could be appropriated by the growing vege- under the market report. Those who buy 
tegg kae y . : |tationZand that, consequently, they would produce in quantities buy to sel] again, and 


of this Association, for one year, by sub- ’ | : , 
scribing to its regulations, and paying to the | act chiefly as a mulch. | hence will not pay the best prices except for 


Treasurer the sum of twenty-five cents. On the other hand it was argued that, on that which is well packed, as well as of 
6th. The officers of this Society shall con- | heavy soils, raw manures would act more good quality. 


; > ide icp- ; Sec- | . « 
ae a Sere whe ts | Petsbly plows in; sd hat when ml" er lt fue america 
be as indicated by thie offices ; and ‘who asa top-dressing, they should invariably be lessness an€ untidyness in preparing their 


shall constitute a board for the transaction composted before applying. There was,how- produce for market. Let it be mended 
of such business as may become necessary ever, an almost universal acknowledgement | forthwith. 


of the great value of a light application of) 


while the society is not in session. They 
shall hold their offices for one year, and un- ; ‘ 'cE.— i - 
wie straw, or other litter, in autumn, upon grass Rane Cuayes. Carguneind ra rote 
Ham of Albion offers a bushel of Davis’ seed- 








tee 








til the election of their suctessors. 


; ; .| or winter grains. T. T. Lyon 
These om pi mee mes Poe ali kg ie ate | ling Potatoes together with the Farmer for 
ization e socie ec. “| y: 

= iebcahinnentiiads = no. shikign sissy Plymouth, Jan. 20th, 1862. | one dollar.—Hé says the Mass. Horticultural 
: ay ae dditi 1 ———— ~- —_____ | Society, and also the Editors of the Rural 
he " ¢ ; og = once How About the Teels? | New Yorker, pronounce it the most pro- 

vice-president, and a corres i 2creta- . ae ‘ 
ve president, a orresponding secreta-|  « 4 penny saved is worth two pence quctiye good potatogrown. Here isa chance 
vie earned,” is an oldsaying that hasa good share | ¢. those who can call on Mr. Pecknam to 


The discussions of the society, for the | of trath in it, and at this season of the year, | oe a dtr 
t Wi h d with ’ year, ' get a bushel and try them. 
presen meee, rege caenle ith an unusual | when there is not an opportunity for farmers | 
degree of interest, which, so far, has been to earn much, it is well to pay special atten- | Fer the Michigan Farmer. 
Firewood, 








——- 


-well sustained. tion to saving-gnot by cultivating a penuri- 
The discussions of the last two meetings | ons or miserly trait, but by taking good care} Farmers, now is the time to chop and haul 
have been devoted to the manufacture and | of—ist, the health and comfort of the family ;/ your firewood for next Summer. Chop it 
application of manures ; the necessity of pro- | 2nd, ditto of stock ; and 3d, a careful preser- |sled length and get it up while the snow is 
tecting it from the washing of rains was| vation of all farming tools. Don’t let the | on; then chop it into stove wood and cord 
carefully considered, Those who had prac-| gnawing and destroying rot and rust use up it up for summer’s use. 
ticed keeping it under shelter, expressed your tools faster than your farm work would | A man cag chop twice the amouat of 
abundant satisfaction with the results of do it. See that they are “high and dry.” | wood in a winter’s day that he could in the 
their practice. It is not uncommon te see reapers, plows, | heat of summer; besides, how provoking it 
Mr. John Allen had provided a cellar un-| shovels, cultivators, harrows, seeding” ma-| is to add wood-chopping to the daily chores 
der his barn, into which the droppings of his | chines ete."all piled together under an open ‘during the busy summer months, when eve- 
stables were thrown ; and he had largely in- shed, and the whole occupied as a hen roost, | ry hour of time is of so maeh importance to 
creased the amount and also the quality of | the droppings entirely covering some parts the farmer, and then what a consolation is it 
hi h by introducing | _ r ake . | to be sure of having your meals well cooked 
is manure heap, by introducing larRe quan- | of the implements. .We remember an in-| Re Ly : a the @ 
ities of k anes . and ready at the proper hour, and the wo- 
tities of swamp muck, as ana rbent and stance -where we found hen-manure full men all ‘so good natured in consequence of 
de-odorizer. He has prevented excessive | three inches deep on a reaper apron, and having plenty of good dry wood on hand. — 
heating, and insured a* thorough mixing and | when the reaper was put there, it was but | Farmers, you that have not been in the 


iti : ; . i ing y summer's stove wood 
decomposition of the mass, by scattering a  }jttle worn, and well worthy of good care. mae of chonpine.3 rea t r pits end see if 
little corn, and turning in his hogs. § 1 T4 , d 


‘ It is needless to add that the owner of that jt don’t pay. 
The President, and some others, expressed | poaner was always complaining of hard| D. D. Tooker. 
a preference for the practice of piling their | tines! een seen rae 
manure in heaps, in the open ground, under | A little pains taken, at times when but) J&&* The American Pomological Society 
the apprehension that the influence of the | jittle elsé can be dqne, to overhaul, clean up will commence its ninth annual session at 
sun andgrain would hasten its decomposition. | and oil implements that are not in use, may Boston on the 17th of next September. 
Others acknowledged that they practiced often save double the amount that could be | T : 
the leaving their manure fscattered about earned in the same space of time. hautigcad ge M senate Sha Saneeotp 
proget ge egies Lait tthe Aa ter x | grown about St. Paul ate ail protectos in the 
the land, although several acknowledged; 2-<&~ We send this week’s Farmer only at ere training the branches near the ground 
their belief that this was a method of wast-' to those who have paid for it, (except in a qd covering them in the fall. 
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A Grand Organizing Scheme. 

We have received two communications 
from Mr. E. Weexs, of Napoleon, each ac- 
companied with private notes urging us to 
publish them. They call upon the farmers 
to organize into township societies, and of- 
fer the services of Mr. W. to call conventions 
and help organize societies, “for I am the 
People’s Servant.” He will promptly cor- 
respond on the subject, send bills for noticing 
meetings, “and if required, will attend in 
person and give an address—for a small com- 
pensation.—Such may be contributed.” 

We are favorable to thorough organization 
—would be happy to see the evidences of 
the existence of a flourishing society in each 
and every township in the state; but the 
first step in the right direction, it seems to 
us, is not to raise a great hurrah, form spas- 
modic combinations, cast overboard those 
already in existence, and work up a general 
perspiration which will result in a prostrat- 
ing cold. And here is the great fault with 
Mr. W.’s plan. Doubtless he is zealous in 
his wishes for the welfare of his class; but 
we fear he is a little too fast. He is for get- 
ting up a furious popular storm and accom- 
plishing everything with one grand effort.— 
Let him watch the growth of his crops, and 
learn a lesson. Let him reflect that those 
which grow fastest, soonest decay. He 
would not use a hot-bed celery-stalk for a 
whiflle-tree. 

If he is desirous of really benefitting the 
farmers, (which we do not doubt,) let him, 
and ail others ofsimilar mind, first use the 
implements at hand for a foundation. Let 
him take root in the business, and then make 
aljsteady and sturdy growth. How? He 
doubtless lives in a county! that county 
doubtless has an agricultural society. Let 
the evidence of his zeal and ability first show 
itself right there. Does it? Has he infused 
life and vigor into, and perfected, that ? 

Perhaps he has done all this. Perhaps he 
has organized all the towns around him, and 
is ready to extend his efforts to distant re- 
gions; but we doubt it. If we are mistaken 
we hope some one in the vicinity of Napoleon 
will set us right, and as soon as it can be 
made to appear that Mr. Wrexs has tilled 
his own field well—organized and benefitted 
his own county in the way he proposes to 
organize and benefit the whole state, we 


will do all in our power to aid him in the 
good work. Can he justly ask more? 


We would be pleased to see evidence of a 
determination on his part even to help sus- 
tain the press that was instituted to pro- 
mote the farmer’s interests, and is struggling 
for a bare existence, and which he now seeks 
to use as a medium of communicating his 
grand scheme to the farmers of this state; 
but we search our mail books in vain for 
even that evidence of a determination to act 
as well as talk. Still, it may be made to ap- 





his important services in the line proposed, 
from a goodly number of the leading farmers 
of Jackson or any other county, will have 
an immense influence in his favor. 





Farmer’s Organizations. 

These are far less beneficial to farmers 
than they might and should be, for the sim- 
ple reason that as a class farmers do not at- 
tend to them. Look at those existing: As 
a generality they are so little cared for by 
the farmers that their management is yield- 
ed up to ambitious village or city schemers, 
who use them for the benefit of themselves 
and a few particular friends. 

Now the entire blame for all this rests 
with the farmers themselves. Suppose a po- 
litical organization should thus be aban- 
doned by its own party, who would be so 
foolish as to expect any important result 
from it? If the farmers of this State want 
to take a prominent position in the world as 
a class they must wake up to their own in- 
terests. They must hold the reins of their 
county societies—join en masse, attend the 
business meetings and see to it that intelli- 
gent farmers, instead of scheming citizens, 
fill the offices and shape the management.— 
They must elect delegates to the business 
meetings of the State Society, these to be 
charged with seeing to it that competent 
farmers fill its offices, and thus in every par- 
ticular manage their own affairs. 

When we see this done we shall take 
courage. 

Politicians go through rain or shine, thick 
or thin, to take hold of and manage their or- 
ganizations, and thus make them great aux- 
illiaries to the accomplishment of their pur- 
poses. But how is it when notice is given 
for a business meeting of a county agricul- 
tural seciety ? Do the farmers turn out in 
numbers and do up the busigess in an inde- 
pendent and thorough manner? Rarely have 
we been gratified at the sight of a dozen real 
farmers at such a meeting. 

Now, farmers of Michigan, how long will 
you thus be led around and plundered by de- 
signing men? You need not blame them.— 
Yourselves are to blame for permitting it. 
If I let a robber take the reins of my horse 
and drive him into the wilderness where he 
can rob me at his pleasure, whose fault is it ? 
Am I not to be blamed when I might have 
kept the reins? Keep the reins of your so- 
cieties and manage them, so that they will 
be worthy of the confidence and patronage, 
and will protect the interests, of your own 
class. 





al 
Inquiry. 

I have a pair of three year old steers 
whose horns turn in too much to look well. 
By what process can I turn them out ? 

A. W. Caxins. 


We have been told that scraping the out- 





pear that this is of no real consequence ; and | er side with a piece of glass would have a 


we are open to conviction, on this as well as 
other points. We await further develop- 
ments, assuring Mr. W. that a testimonial of 


tendency to straighten horns, hut cannot 
vouch for the truth of it. Has any of our 


/Treaders a remedy to communicate ? 





Gotp ror Jewretry—Pure gold is not 
used for jewelry, but is usually alloyed by 
introducing a small quantity of silver or cop- 
per. Silver renders it lighter in color, and 
copper gives it a deeper shade, inclining to a 
reddish hue. The jeweler of the present 
day relies in a great measure on dies for the 
forms he gives the articles that come from 
his hand. These he has cut in steel with 
care, and many of them are beautiful, and 
often very intricate. The gold is rolled out 
into strips, and what is beheld is all that it 
professes to be—pure gold; but the propor- 
tion of the metal to the whole is very small. 
A strip of gold, not thicker than a silver 
dollar, is secured to a bar of brass of corres- 
ponding size, but mueh thicker in proportion. 
A flux is applied to unite the two, and the 
mass is subjected tothe action of the fire.— 
At the proper moment it is withdrawn, and 
when cool the two metals are found firmly 
united. The bar is then rolled out between 
steel rollers till the metal, in the form of a 
long ribbon, is not thicker than letter paper. 
It is then cut into small pieces of the size 
required, and the artisan so places them in 
succession that the die falls upon each in 
turn, giving it the required form.—{ Scientific 
American. 





Hivinc Swarms.— I have found it very 
advantageous, when hiving natural swarms, 
to sprinkle the cluster well with sugar-wa- ° 
ter, four or five minutes before shaking down. 
I invariably do this when the cluster is ac- 
cessible, or can be reached by means of a lad- 
der. I pour the sugar-water into a tin ba- 
sin, and use acommon wisp or hand-brush 
for asprinkler. This unexpected shower of 
sweets is an acceptable treat to the bees, 
molifying their temper, and rendering them 
exceedingly tractable during the subsequent 
operations. If sufficient time is allowed after 
the sprinkling, for them to gorge them- 
selves, few will be disposed to fly or sting. 

Sprinkling with sugar-water may also be 
resorted to when the swarm issues before 
the bee-keeper has a hive in readiness for it. 
This will keep the swarm from rising or de- 
camping; and by repeating it at intervals, 
time may be gained to make the necessary 
arrangements for its accommodation.— 
[American Bee Journal. 





Cost or Beaury.—There are persons who 
think that a home cannot be beautiful with- 
out a considerable outlay of money. Such 
people are in error. It costs little to have a 
neat little flower-garden, and to surround 
your dwelling with those simple beauties 
which delight the eye far more than expens- 
ive objects. Nature delights in beauty. She 
loves to brighten the landscape and make it 
agreeable to the eye. She hangs ivy around 
the ruin, and over a stump of the withered 
tree twines the graceful vine. A thousand 
arts she practices to animate the sense and 
please the mind. Follow her example, and 
do for yourself what she is always laboring 
to do for you.—{ The Gardener’s Monthly. 





Cure ror Earacnr.—-An exchange paper 
recommends the following as a certain curo 
for the earache: Take a small piece of cot- 
ton batting, or cotton wool, a a depres- 
sion in the centre with the end of the finger, 
and fill it with as much ground pepper as 
will rest on a five cent piece, gather it into 
a ball and tie it up; dip the ball into sweet 
oil and insert it into the ear, covering 
the latter with cotton wool, and use a 
bandage or cap to retain it in its place. Al- 
most instant relief will be. experienced, and 
the application is so gentle that an infant 
will not be injured by it, but experience re- 
lief as well as adults. 
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Ancidents and Anecdotes. 


A Remarkable Incident. 


The following strange case is related by 
the army correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press: 

“ Some time ago a private of the 19th In- 
diana Regiment was tried by a court-martial 
for deserting his post, and found guilty, the 
punishment for which is death. His execu- 
tion was deferred for some time, and he was 
kept in a painful state of suspense. At iast 
the time was fixed for his execution, and tive 
regiments were drawen up in line to wit- 
ness it, while a file of twelve men were in 
advance to execute the sentence of death 
by shooting. 

“ The prisoner was led forward blindfolded, 
and the usual word for preparation and com- 
mand were giveninalow, measured tone by 
the officer incommand. During the interval 
between the commands, ‘ Take aim’ and ‘fire,’ 
and before the last was given, a horseman 
rode rapidly up the road, waving in the air 
a paper, which was understood by all pres- 
ent to be a reprieve. Covered with dust 
and perspiration, the officer rode hurriedly 
up to the officer in command and delivered 
to him what really proved to be a reprieve. 
The shout ‘reprieve” fell upon the poor 
soldier’s ear, which was already strained to 
the utmost in anticipation of hearing the 
last and final word that was to usher his 
soul into the presence of his Creator ; it was 
too much for him, and he fell upon his coffin, 
apparently dead. The bandage was removed 
from his eyes, but reason had taken flight, 
and he became a hopeless maniac. He was 
discharged from the army and sent home to 
his friends. His de#th had really never 
been intended, but it was deemed neccesary 
for the good order and discipline of the army 
to make an impression not only upon himself 
but the whole brigade ; for that purpose, the 
forms of the execution were regularly gone 
through with, in presence of five regiments, 
and the reprieve arrived in good time, as it 
was intended. It was sought by this means 
to solemnly impress upon the whole assem- 
blage of soldiers, the necessity of a strict ob- 
servance of duty and obedience, under the 

nalty of an ignomious death. It was a 
fearful ordeal for the deserter, but it was 
certainly better than to have completed the 
tragedy by sending his soul to, ‘the bourne 
from whence no traveler returns.’ ” 








Incident on Board the Trent. 

An officer of the Trent, believed to be Mr. 
O. P. Savage, of Belfast, Ireland, communi- 
cates to the Newsletter the following incident, 
which happened at the time of Lieutenant 
Fairfax’s visit: 

While all the confusion and excitement 
was at its full height, 1 was struck by a thick- 
set elderly gentleman, sitting on a rail of an 
arm chair, attentively listening to all that 
was going forward on the quarter deck, but 
never altering his position: coolly puffing 
his cigar, he seemed perfectly indifferent to 
everything and everybody around him. He 
went to the companion once, and (unseen as 
he thought quietly loosened acutlass. That, 
sir, was a man who, ina practical way, has 
done the Northern cause more harm than 
any one else. 

Had they only known who they left be- 
hind they would have bitten their nails with 
vexation, I firmly believe they would have 
dispensed with the presence of at least two 
of the delegates to have known that man was 
on board. 1 did not know at the time who 
he was, but I have since learned. Care 
to be the Captain of the Sumter or Jeff. Da- 
vis.] Upon questioning him as to his motive 








for touching the cutlass, his answer was that 
his intention was to cut down the lieuten- 
ant had he been recognized. He lookeda de- 
termined man, and the North knowsit. THe 
was not the only one left behind; several 
others would have been, I believe, equally ac- 
ceptable at Washington—one or two of whom 
took to their beds. 


Curious Instinct of the Hog. 


A gentleman whilst traveling some years 
ago through the wilds of Vermont, perceived 
at a little distance a herd of swine, and _ his 
attention was arrested by the agitation they 
exhibited. He quickly perceived a number 
of hogs in the centre of the herd, and that 
the hogs were arranged about them ina con- 
ical form, having their heads all turned out- 
wards. At the apex of this singular cone 
a huge boar had placed himself, who from 
his size seemed to be master of the herd.— 
The traveler now observed that a famished 
wolf was attempting by various manoeuvres 
to seize on the pigs in the middle, but, 
wherever he made an attack, the huge boar 
at the apex of the cone presented himself— 
the hogs dexterously arranging themselves on 
each side of him, so as to preserve the posi- 
tion of defence just mentioned. The atten- 
tion of the traveler was for a moment ,with- 
drawn, and upon turningto view the com- 
batants, he was surprised to find the herd of 
swine dispersed, and the wolf no longer to 
be seen. On riding up to the spot, the wolf 
was discovered dead on the ground, a rent 
being made in his side over a foot in length 
—the boar, ne doubt, having seized a fa- 
vorable opportunity, and with a sudden 
plunge dispatched his adversary with his 
formidable tusks. It is little remarkable 
that the ancient Romans, among the various 
methods they devised for drawing up their 
armies in battle, had one exactly resembling 
the posture assumed by the swine above 
mentioned. The mode of attack was called 
Cuueus, or Caput porcinum.—Silliman’s 
Journal. 





A Boy Outwits “Srcesu.”—The follow- 
ing sharp practice ofa boy ten years old, 
son of Mrs. Horine, oocured last week in 
Barre county, Mo.: The lad and his mother 
were riding a colt on the open prairie, when 
they were met by a sq of secesh from 
Granby, who « “dered them to dismount.— 
The leader placed his own saddle on the colt, 
mounted the latter,and was thrown off 
quicker than thought. Boy — exclaimed, 
“ Gentlemen, there is a curl on that colt’s 
neck by which you can always know him.” 
They desired the boy to point out the mark, 
when the little fellow stepping up to his 
favorite animal, grasped the mane with one 
hand, and with the other slipped off the bri- 
die. Colt,as if understanding the joke, 
“skedaddied” over the plain, leaving the 
captors perfectly astounded at being thus so 
easily outwitted. 





“ Will you take this woman to be your wed- 
ded wifé?” said an Illinois magistrate to 
the masculine of a couple who stood up _be- 
fore him. 

“Wall, squire,” was the reply, “ you must 
be a green ’un, to ask me such a question as 
that ar. Do you think 1’d be such a plaguy 
fool as to go to the bar hunt, and take this 
gal from the quilten’ frolic, if 1 was not con- 
scriptiously certain and determined to have 
her? Drive on with your biziness.” 





Srxcutar Corncmence.—aA letter from 
Port Royal relates the following curious in- 
cident. The lst Connecticut three months 
regiment, which participated in the battle 
of Bull Run, were furnished with canteens 


of peculiar construction and shape, unlike 
those of any other regiment. Agreat many 
of them were thrown away and left on the 
field. Sergeant Savage,a member of that 
regiment, now of Co, A, 7th Connecticut reg- 
iment on duty at Beaufort on Sunday, Nov. 
10th, picked up there the identical canteen 
he lost at Bull Run, unmistakably identified, 
not only by its singular shape, but also by 
his own name, which was scratched upon it. 





SiicutLty Personar.—The Indianapolis 
Journal of Saturday publishes the following. 
Some persons might consider it personal: 

“ A Card.—The gentleman boarding in the 
Bates House who has long black hair, and 
speaks witha slightly foreign accent, who dis- 
cards the use of knife, fork and spoon in eating, 
and who uses his finger like a Hotentot, wip- 
ing the grease and filth on his hair, can ascer- 
tain, by inquiry at the Journal office, the 
names of gentlemen who will pay his bills at 
a restaurant that they may be relieved of his 
nauseating presence. 

“One TaBLe oF Boarpers.”’ 





A Farmer, living on the line of the Troy 
and Boston Railroad, stopped a passenger 
train on Thursday last, by: waving his hat. 
‘“‘ What's the matter?” screamed the engi- 
neer. “ Matter!” said the farmer, “ nothin,’ 
as | know of.” “ Then what did you swing 
your cap for ?” said the engineer, “O 
Lord !” said the farmer, “ why, I was fanning 
myself |” 








InFLUENCE OF ExtreME CoLp UPON 
Sreps.—Some experiments have been made 
this year by Prof. Eli Waterman, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, on the influence of extreme 
|cold upon the seeds of plants. Nine varie- 
ties of seeds, some of them tropical, were se- 
lected. They were placed in hermetically 
sealed tubes, and submitted to a cold as se- 
vere as science can produce. Some remained 
fifteen days in a mixture of snow and salt; 
some were plunged in a bath of liquid sul- 
phuric acid, rendered extremely cold by arti- 
ficial means. On the 5th of April they were 
all sown in pots placed in the open air.— 
They all germinated, and those which had 
undergone the rigors of frigidity, produced 
plants as robust as those which had not been 
submitted to the test. 





A new religious Denomination was a few 
days since organized in New York City, by 
delegates, lay and clerical, representing var- 
ious Independent Methodist churches in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Two young 
men were ordained to the Christian ministry, 
and arangements made for starting a periodi- 
cal to be called the Methodist Independent, to 
by edited by Professor Mattison of New York. 

The peculiarities of this sect are that, while 
they adhere to Methodist doctrine and 
modes of worship, they have no “ bishops” or 
“ presiding elders ;” the churches are inde- 
pendent of the conference; own their own 
church property ; choose their own pastors, 
and retain them as long as they please; and 


delegates, has_ no legislative, executive or 
judicial authority over the local churches be- 
yond that of mere advice and recomendation. 
The Articles of Faith of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church were adopted by the conference, 
and recomended to the local churches as a 


doctrinal platform, and a carefully prepared 
plan of union or constitution was adopted 
and subscribed by all the delegates present. 











conference composed of ministers and lay ~ 
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44 THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


“ Your black hand is on my dress, child— TO ECHOCOL DIRECTORS, 








For the Michigan Farmer. 








A Sister to her Brother in the Army. | cet away!” and the rustling silk swept on. 


Dear brother! in the tented fie), 
A thousand miles away, 

My mind, with many an anxious thought, 
Recalls you night and day. 


I'm carried back to other scenes, 
Which long ago have fled, 

I turn to childhood's sorrowing days, 
And tothe sainted dea:l. 


A mother on a bed of pain 
Her wasting lifs resigned ; 

But for her feeble children four ~ 
Left many a prayer behind. 


How dark the world was then to me, 
When her mild sun was set ; 

Three children claimed maternal care, 
Myself a child as yet. 


Still God was good and kind to us; 
(My lips shall breathe his praise ;) 

He shed a light upon our home 
Through those dark wintry days. 


Nor did I Jeave that cherished spot 
A husband's lot to share, 

Till you had passed the tender years, 
Which need a mother’s care. 


And now one brother tills the soil 
On rich Ohio's plains, 

Onr sister. tn the Keystone state, 
Her youthful scholars train. 


While you, the feeblest of the four, 
To vigorous strength have grown, 
And wield the sword with stalwart arm, 
Your Country's cause to own, 


Our mother's prayers are thus fulfilled 
Regarding things on earth; 

A precious pledge that she was heard 
In things of greater worth. 


Oh brother! can you e’er forget 
That Sabbath morning clear; 

The past remembrance now is sweet, 
But then how dark and dresr. 


We stood alone around her bed ; 
Her last advice we heard; 

A mother's biessing waa expressed, 
In many a burning word, 


And as she charged us to preserve 
Unchanged our mutual love, 

She laid a bond upon our soul 
We never would remove. 


All three have sought my distant home 
And made its ehambers bright, 

But you came first and were the last 
To bear away your light. 


I've laid my children down to sleep, 
Tucked warm and close in bed, 

But weep to think these storms may drive 
Upon wy brother's head, 


Dear brother! in the field of strife, 
Your honor bright maintain ; 
That cruelty, or cowardice, 
Your arms may never stain. 


And oh! may grace preserve your soul 
From all temptations round ; 

And lead you to peruse the book, 
Where saving truth is found. 

That so, if mercy spare your life, 
An! bring you back again 

Myjvy to meet you in the face 
May be unmixed with pain. 


Or should it be ordained that there 
Your earthly course should cease, 
Although your body writhe in pain, 
The soul may go in peace. 
Walled Lake Jan. 9th, 1862. 


——___—. wee 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


** Black berries’!? 


“ Blackberries?” It was a pale, timid lit- 
tie face that looked out from the white sun- | 
bonnet. 


So would not the child’s darling mother have 
spoken to the poor when ske was rieh and 
happy. 

“ Won't you please buy my blackberries ?” 
said she, addressing a cusiness-looking man 
who was passing; “mother’s sick x‘ 
“ What do I want of those mussy things ?” 
he replied contemptuously, as he strode 
away. 

One effort more. A broad-clothed mus- 
tached personage approached. “ Blackber- 
ries, sir!” said she respectfully. 

“What a nuisance these street beggars 
are!’ he muttered, as he passed along. 
| “I ar’n’t a nuisance! I’m a good little 
| 
| 





;girl—mother saysso! I’m just trying to 
| sell my berries so I can buy her some sugar 
jand some tea! Poor sick mother! O, dear! 
| —who will buy them?” she added, leaning 


|against a lamp-post. But this won’t do! 
Mother used to sing 

**D is a lesson you should heed, 
Try, try again.’ 
| but mother don’t sing any more 
more!” 

“What is that, darling?” said a lady, 
pausing at her side. “Darling!” no one but 
her mother had called her so for many a 
day ; she looked up and smiled. 

“ What was that you said?” 

“JT was saying that mother doesn’t sing 
now.” : 
| “Why does she not sing, child?” 
| “Qshe’s sick, and——I can’t tell you 
| why she don’t sing!” 





not any 





—AND— 
Att “Interested in Township and Distnct Libraries! 


ALL ORDERS UNDER THE 


STATE CONTRACT 


F°% Township and District Libraries, must be made 
before the 15th of February. 


READ YOUR CIRCULARS, 
Sia by the Superintendent of Public Insti uctions, 


Address, 
E. B. SMITH,"Gook-seller, 
. Detroit, Mich. 





THE GREAT 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


IT HAS NO EQUAL IN THE WEST. 
Only One BDotlar a Year. 
THE DETROIT 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 

A Larger, Cheaper and Better 
Family Newspaper 7 any New York or Eastern 
>uper, 

GREAL INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 


The DETROIT WEEKLY Tribune fs now in its Thir- 
teenth Year. It isa Larger, Cheaper, and, for Michigan 
readers, a Better Family Newspaper than any New 
York or other Eastern [’aper published. It contains 
Eight Pages of Seve Colamnsjeach, making it Larger 
than the New York Tribune. It furnishes to Michigan 
readers all Important General News, as FULLY and 
LATER than any New York Paper, and See, 
Foreign, Domestic, Eastern and Home Mark EWs 
THREE TO FOUR HAYS LATER THAN ANY NEW 
YORK WEEKLY PAPER: which with its Agricul- 
tural, Commercial. Miscellaneous, and state News De- 
partments,—Giving, each week, a summary of all inter- 
esting and important Local News from all parts of Mieh- 
igan—its devotion to its Local and General Interests 





“Why not, darling?” 

“O, she told me never to mention it toa 
| stranger,—you’re a stranger, ar’n’t you? 
| But what makes you call me darling? Do 

you love me?” 

| The lady bent her to the little eager face 
|and kissed the child of poverty. “ What is 
| your name, little one?” 

| Mother calls me ‘ Blessed Sunbeam,’ but 
| my,name is Nelly.” 

| “Those are sweet names,” said the lady; 
|“ would you like an orange, Nelly?” she 
added, turning to a market woman’s stand 
| near by. 

| “Mother would!” replied the child,— 
|she’s sick of fever; but I can’t sell my 
| blackberries and I can’t buy her anything! 
|O, dear, I wish I could! won’t you buy 
| them, good lady ?” 

| “Take them home, ‘ Blessed Sunbeam,’ 
|and eat them with your supper! Here’s an 
orange for your mother and a bit of money 
| for you, too!” 

Happy little Nelly! It was only a gift of 
| love and a spare quarter, but Heaven smiled 
| upon it! 


2 Ae ete . 0%, OH 








'WANTED--TO EXCHANGE FARMS. 


T SIIOULD like to trade my Farm which is a clay 
| J soil for one of a light sandy loam. I have 160 acres 
| of Land with 100 acres improved ; two good Farm Barns 
| and other necessary Buildings; a good well of water 
| and a Log House; thereis a running stream that. runs 

throngh part of the clearing; the Land was timbered 
| with Beach and maple with onee and a while a scat- 
| tering Pine and has been nearly all cleared within the 
| last tve years and the Buildings erected within the same 
} time. The farm is 28 miles from Port Huron, 22 from 
| Lexington, and § miles from Brockway, and isin Sani- 


| lac County, on the Line between Sanilac and St. Clair | Address, 
| 
| 


| Counties, and is convenient to Saw and Grist-Mils, 
| Post Office, Store, School, ete. 
Address, 
THO'S,; WILSON. 
4 Merrilisville, Mich. 


of Michigan—give to its columns Attractions which 
| citizens of Michigan cannot findin ANY New York or 
| other Eastern:Peper, and which cannat but make it a 
| more welome visitor to the Family Circle, the Farmer, 
| Mechanic, Merchant, or Professional Man and give te 
| the DETROLL WEEKIY TRIBUNE superior claims 
| to their patronage. 
| Regular, reliable” correspondents with cach of the 
| Michigan Regiments in the Army, aud in Washiagton, 
will continue to give the readers of Tux Derrorr Tris- 
UNE full and accurate accounts o} the movements of our 
Michigan soldiers during the war,and of the doings of 
Congress. Lu tois feature, Tux CxipuNe has nosuperior 
| in the State, as it has nut in general interest or amount 
jand variety of carefully selected news and Family 
| reading, while the attention paid to our own State mai- 
| tex nakes it, for the Michigan reader, whether farmer, 
mechanic, or other, superior to any*Eastern paper 
TrERMmMs, 
Invariably in advance--Single Copy, $1,50 a year. 
Twenty Copies, $20,00, and an Extra Copy to the per- 
son who forms the Club. 
For a Ciub of Fifty, we give Three Extra Copies, or 
the Tri-Weekly Tribune. 
For a Club of One Hundred, Six Extra Copies, or the 
| Daily Tribune. 
The Low Price to Clubs will not admit of the payment 
| of commissions.to Agents, beyond the above terms.— 
Our aim and design is to,furnish to Michigan readers a 
| MICHIGAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER, Equal in Size 
| and General Interest, and Better, fur thew, than an 
| New York or other Eastern Paper, at the LOWEST 
PRICE POSSIBLE 10 CLUBS, as a means of prepar- 
| ing and fortifying its political friends on STATE ISSUES 
and all questions of State Pelicy and State Administra- 
tion, 2nd as an inducement to Voluntary Effort en the 
partofthe Republicans of Michigan, for the general 
good, to get up Clubs and extend its circulation toteve 
| organized Townsbip in the state. Republicans! Rally 
| to the Support of your own County and state Papers. 
| Persons engaging to get up Clubs are requested to 
send in subscribers’ names as fast as obtained, at $1.00 a 
year. Subscriptions may commence atanytume. PAY 
ALWAYSIN ADVANCE. When a Club ofsnbdseribers 
| bas been forwarded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms, whether sent in by the person forming it 
}or not. It is not necessary that the members of a Club 
| should receive their papers at the same Post Office — 
|Clergymen are supplied at the LOWEST CLUB 
| RATES, Copies will be sent free to all who desire 
them, 





i Hs BARNS & COs, 
Nos. 52 and 54 Shelby Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS! 


(AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


M. A. ALLEN, 


No. 158 JEFFERSON AVE., 
‘ea constantly on hand a 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Of School Books, oaiering every Text Book used in 
the State, which he will sell at Wholesale or Retail at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Trade List with Whelesale and Retail prices 


sent on application. 
M. A. ALLEN, _ 


PRINDLE’S PAT. 4GR’L 
CALDROWN and STEAMER. 
EF" Cooktig food for Stock - for sale at 


PENFIELDS. 





Price $490. 


BENNET’S IROY CORY 
SRELcER. 

Ww the First Premium at State Fair, —for sale at 
PENFfIELD'S 
PLATFORM and COUXTER 

SCALES , 
4" Sizes fur svle at 
< 
PENFIELD 'S. 











| PECKHAWS AGERE. FUR- 
WACE and CALDROY, 
| een 3g to 4 bbis., for sale at 


PENFIELDS. 





STOVES 
(0 all deseriptions for sale at 


, al ? 
PENFIELD. 
Horse Fowers, @hreshers and 
Cleancrs! 
{TT’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY'S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread )Powers Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills Corn Mill and Feed Mills Floar 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills Leonard Smith s 


Smut Machines, PENFIELD'S 
No. 10 Woodwara Ave. Detroit 


SORGHO & IMPHEE, 


TREATISE on the_Origia, Varieties, and Culture, 
A by ll. 8. OLCOTT. 
PRICE, at ‘Store, or by Mail, Postpaid,, $1,00 
Por Sale by Me As ALLENs 


No. 158, Jefferson Ave , Detroit. 


ANDRE -EROY’S 
. Nucseries 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE 


syn proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive 
in the world, has the honor to inform his numerous 
friends and the public that his 
Catalogue of Fruit fand Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, ere. Seedlings, Fruit 
Stocks &c., 
for the present season is now ready and at their disposal. 
Apply to “ 
BRUGUIERE & TIHEBAUD, 
51 Cedar Street, New York. 
423m 


APPLE SEEDLIWVGS! 

: FOR SALE CHEAP, 

‘er TREES, Houghton * Seedling " Goosberries, 

Lawton Blackberries and several varieties of Rasp- 
berries and Currants For Sale Cheap. 

APPLE GRAFTS, For Sale Cheap by 
A.W, MADDOCKS, 
Great Weeretn, Nurseries, Toledo, 
10, 
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! most durable machines ever presented to the public. 
From the Weekly Gazette, 


| Braman & Co. manufacture the most popular ma- 


| chines extant for family aa | plantation sewing, when we 
consider simplicity and darability, combined with the 
ep te vary from $40 to $100, according to fnish. 
{saving fully tested one of these machines in oui own 

| family with higher priced ones of other manufacture 
we confidently recommend them as being superior. _ 


Each machine will be warranted (or three 
years. 

Machines sent te any part of the country, with full 
directions for use accompanying, upon receipt of price. 
} Local and Traveling Agents wanted. 

en with fair business tact, with but small capital 
| can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. : 
| Wi. D. MANN & CO., 
| No. 4 Merriiu Brock, 
| Cor. Jefferson and Woodward Ave's, 
P. O. Drawer 381, 83-ly Dettuit, Mich. 


_ BIRDSELL’S CLOVER THRESHER 


ew HULLER AND CLEANER, 
“OR 1861 & 1862, 
> 7 

PRICE, $40. THE FIRST PREMIUM MACHINE 

rita Bi WHEREVER BXHSIBITED, 

— : Price (at shop) $230 pully, and $240 geared. 
| Some of the Principal. points Of Excellence ’ be Subscribers are now manutacturing and furnish- 
j . } . . ng the best Clover Thresher Huller and Cleane - 
| Claimed for our Machine over others are: | bined, that is offered for sale, at the manutactory, West 
| ine Senteess with the use of a band for driving the ey: atti several in- 
*y fringeinents that have been made upon their paten ts, 
a 2. The works are so perfectly arranged that the ma- nd against the purchase of inferior peaabines which ‘do 
chine can run backwards or forwards with the same fa- not contain all the improvements now patented, and 
| eility; it can always be started with the foot alone, and | which makes their machine undeniably the best of its 
always sure to be right. No other machine ever made kind, and which is the only machine patented that per- 
can be run both ways without endangering the works. . | forms the whule work of ’ aah 


8. The machine is attached to the table by means 0 Thresaisg, Hulling and Cleaning ! 


hinges at its back, so that it can be easily raised and the | Address 
| whole under works seen at a glance, This is a very im- ’ BIRDSELL & BROKAW; Manufacturers 
portant point. West Henrietta, New York, 


4. The perfection of the machine is seen in the fact Or, C B. Hessarp, agent, Detroit. 


that the work is as perfect when doneut the rate of 1500 
stiches per minute as at 100, j GEO oO ROBINSON 
. . 
+] 
straight aud working perpendicularly, all springingand ATTORNEY & COUNSELOR AT LAW. 
’ 


5. The needle and needle bar both being perfectly 
variation, which is a great objection to all machines 
working with a crouked needle, is avoided enabling it to D troit, Mich. 
| mers Cena very heavy goods without trouble or| OFFICE, BULL BLOCK, NO. 82 GRISWOLD ST 
nger of breaking needles. Practices i : 
uctices in the several Courts, and devote: 
| 6. Both the upper and under thteads are nsed direct- | attention to making cclicctii . oo 
ly from the original spool, thus doing away with the G2" if desired, the bust references wi!l be furnished 
trouble of rewinding, against which so many complaints November 8, 1861. 5tt 
are made. ———--—-— 
7. In simplicity of construction and action. 


| § In the quality and amount of work which it will { A 
doin a given time. ah * Lt & 1 b] 


| 9. In the ease with which one can learn to use ft. | 
The stitch made by our Machine is not surpassed in | WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
strength and durability by that of any other Machine. 
Itis nut only double locked, but very elastic so that) PDC Eu, 2. QPah he Py 
any seam can be stretched to the capacity of the goods BOOKSELLS & 5S I A I ION ER, 
without breaking the stitch, and the seam cannot be | No. 158 Jefferson Ave.. ° 
“9 
j Detroit, Mich. 


| Tipped although every fuurth stitch be cut. 
What some of the leading newspapers — 
say of the merits of the Braman HO! NURSERY MEN! 


Machine: | 7 BUSHELS of Peach Pits, which were gathered 

From the Detroit Daily Tribune. 4 ey a“ = a in good condition for ship- 

Tek en altovettiar: the Brausen is an admirable: Ma- | ping and wi. e deliveres atthe M.C. R. R., ready for 

| dale. ond “¥ sro pleneda. to sdouiemied’ i as tal pa Aenten, Sond dd ao bushel, Apply early to the Sub- 

| thing that has been much needed—a cheap and gued as Bie ~ eutengs, Ver Darel Cn, atch: 2 

sewing machine. = 8. P. WILSON. 

From the Michigan Jowrnal, 

We assert without fear of contradiction from any | Devons for Sale or Exchange. 


one who will as therenghly examine and test this | oR +, Se i 
crechlns ap wo kena, thet he Apancas aalformigy, snd | J CRTYE FOR $4: Every cheap-—one ball 624 one 
otreaath of stitch, facility, noiselessness and with ara-/ jong time with good seenrity. Or I will exchange for a 
pte ha te aud simplicity of construction, | young horse, or for a light, strong, two-horse spring- 
It produces an elasticity of stitch rivalling the well | he ogo a eS en id 

known back stitch by hand, precluding the possibility of 3 eed “CH 4S. BETTS 

breaking and ripping. Messrs. Braman have reeently : she i. Ja 
| added two verv important improvements to their ma- Write me ot Bare Oak, Mickigns. ee A — 
| chines, viz: A Hemmer and Tucker. ; y . 

Others have a hemmer, but in none have they attained 20 Leicester Bucks for Sale. 

| the simplicity and portesien of this; it turns the hem | sip SUBSCRIBER offers for sale this season twenty 
| down under instead of upwards as all the others do. — yearling bucks, bred by himself on his farm at Grosse 
| By moans of this tacker,a most beautifuland simp | Isle, from the best imported stock. These bucks are 
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Address, 


| and straightness, It is peculiarly adapted to making| Adi_ess, HORACE GAY, 
| construction of this Sewing Machine that even by care- 
TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
Its simplicity of construction is such that one is ena-| send him by return imail a Pamphlet giving full de- 
| an excellent ieature, JAMES SHAW 


| piece of mechanism, we may stitch, tuck and mae! ot | warranted to be as fine as any ut this breed of sheep 
any width, on the finest fabries, with perfect uniformity | that has been offered in this State. 
shirt bosoms. Such is the simplicity and durability of 36-2m Grosse Isle Mich. 
| lessness scarcely ear derangement can occur, so that a 
| child can operate thereon'and keep it in good working 
order, — : 
| . — : ; TIAVE a new and valuable variety of grain for sale. 
From the Oincinnatl Commeretat, Any person that will furward me his address I will 
bled to learn to use and manage it with ease qaickness, | scription, Price, ect. 
| and its strength and non ability to get outof! repair is 
From the American Citizen. 
We conceive it to be one of the best, simplest and 





Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








SUFFOLK PIGS AND SOUTH- 
DOWN BUCKS. 


tT UNDERSIGNED offers for sale a number of pure 
blocd Suffolk Pigs, all of which are direct from the 
Stickney imported stock. There are no better or more 
improved stock in the country. Also two premium 
Southdown Buck Lambs, es 
¥. E. ELDRED. 
44iw4 


_Detsoit, Oct 28, 1861, : 
MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE ASAPH—JUST OUT, 
DIAPASON. 
DAYSPRING. 
THANKSGIVING. 
NEW LUTE OF ZION, 
PEOPLES TUNE BOOK 
SHAWM, 
CYTHARA, 
JUBILEE, 
OLIVE BRANCH, 
SABBATH BELL, 
ECLECTIC, 
HALLELUJAH, 
ANTHEM THANKSGIVING 
And all Music Books published, for sale by the Mun- 
dred, Dozen, or Single Copy, by 
M.A ALLEN, 
No 158 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


EXCELSIOR 
Gap. 


4 —_ 











BURR-STONE 
THW WdVs 


AND ANTI-FRICTION 


HORSE POWER!! 


These Mills and Horse-powers took in September last, 
NINE FIRST PREMIUMS at the Wesreen State 
gy and are justly considered superior to all others 

r 


FARMING,MILLING & OTHER PUR- 
POSES. 


The grinding surfaces of this Mill are BURR STONE 
of conical lorm, (see cut above) sc adjusted that the 
finest flour and the coarsest feed may be ground with 
the same mill, Any pone can dress the stones with an 
ordinary miller'’s pick inone hour. Will grind 3,000 
bushels of grain before requiring to be dressed, and wild 
last a lifetime, 

With horse power, our smallest mill will grind from 
12 to 15 busheis of teed per hour: if run by water or 
steam-power, from 20-to 25 bushels. The large mills wild 

ind 80 to 60 bushels of feed per hour. The 
will do as much work as the flat stone Mill with one 
half the power. 

Price of No. 1 mill for farmers use $100, Nos. 2&3 mills 
for Millers use, $140 & $170. We also make a wire 
bolt for No, 1 Mill with which farmers living ata distance 
from mills are enabled to make their own flow. Price 
sg ny : 

hese mills are also superior for grinding COFFEE, 
SPICES, PLASTER, BONES, Ete - Ete, 7 : 


ANTI-FRICTION HORSE POWER 


isespecially designed to drive TuergsHinc Macutnxs 
Farm Miiis, Hay Currers, Saws, PLanine Macuings, 
Corton Grins, Eto. 

It has many advantages over the powers in general 
use, is portable, compact, simple, strung, and cheap; is 


50 per cent lighter draft than any other, 


and is not liable to get out of order. It runsso easy that 
THREE POUNDS DRAUGHT WILL KEEP THE 
POWER IN MOTION. The friction is reduced by 
IRON BALLS, so arranged in all the bearings that the 
whole weight of the castings runs upon them, These 
powers are designed for i to 8 horses. 

Agents wanted in every county. Rights for sale. 

Send Stamp for Illustrated Circulars to 

BENNET BROTHERS. 

p8m6 = 42 and 44 Greene-St., Near Canal, New-York 





Bilious Disorders---Liver Complaints, 
From Dr. Theodore Bell, of New York City. 

Not only are your pills“admirably adapted to their 
purpose as an aperient, but I find their beneficial effects 
upon the Liver very marked indeed. They havein my 
practice proved more effectual fur the cure of bilious 
com plaints than any one remedy I can mention. I sin- 
cerely rejoice that we have at length a purgative which 
is worthy the confid of the profession and the peo- 
ple. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., 7th Feb., 1856. 

Sir: I have used yuur Pills in my general and hospi- 
tal practice ever since you made them, and cannot hesi- 
tate to say they are the best cathartic weemploy. Their 
regulating action on the liver is quick and decided, con- 
sequently they are an admirable remedy for d range- 
ments of that organ Indeed, 1 have seldom found a 
ease of bi/ious disease so obstinate that it did not read- 
ily yield to them, 

Fraternally yours, ALONZO BALL, M. D., 
Physician of the Marine Hospital. 


Dysentery, Diarrhea, Relax, Worms. 
From Dr. J. G. Green, of Chicago. 

Your Piils have had a long trial in my practice. and I 
bold them an esteem as one of the best aperients I have 
ever found. Their alterative effect upon the liver makes 
them an excellent remedy, when given in small doses 
for biliows dysentery and diarrhea, Their sugar-coat- 
ing makes them very acceptable and convenient fur the 
use of women and children. 


Dyspepsia, Impurity of the Blood 
From Rev, J. V. Himes, Pastor of Advent Church 
Boston, 


Dr. Arer: I have or Pills with extraordinary 
success in my family and among those I am called to 
visit in distress. To regulate the organs of digestion and 
party the blood, they are the very best remedy I have 
ever known, and [ can confidently recommend them to 
my friends, Yours, J. V. HIMES. 
Warsaw, Wyon.ing Co. N. Y. Oct, 24. 1855, 
Dear Sir: 1 am using your Cathartic Pil,sin my prac- 
tice, and find them an excellent purgative to cleanse the 
system and purify the fountains of the blood. 
JOHN G. MEACHEM, N. D. 


Constipation, Costiveness, Suppression, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Dropsy, 
Paralys s, Fits, etc, 

From Dr. J. P. Vaughn, Montreal, Canada, 

Too much eannot be ssid of your Pills ter the cure of 
costiveness. If others of our fraternity have found them 
as efficacious as I Lave, they should join me in proclaim- 
ing it forthe benefit of the multitudes who suffer from 
that complaint, which, although bad enough iu itself, is 
the progenitor of others that are worse. I believe cos- 
tiveness to originate in the liver, bnt your Pills affect 
that organ and cure the disease, 

From Mrs. E. Stuart, Physician and Midwife, Boston, 
I find one or two large doses of your Pills, taken at the 

proper fime, are excellent promotives of the natura/ se- 

cretion when wholly or partially suppressed, and also 
very effectual to cleanse the stomach and expel worms. 

They are so much the best physic we have that [ rec- 

ommend ne other to my patrents. 


From the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, of the Meth, Epis. Church, 
Puaski Hover, Savannab, Ga. Jan. 6, 1856 
Honorep Sir: I should be ungrateful for the relief 
your skill has brought me if I did not report my case to 
you. A cold settled in my limbs and brought on exern- 
ciating newralgiac paina, which ended in chronic rheu- 
matism. Notwithstanding I had the best of physiciaus, 
the disease grew worse and worse, until by the advice 
of your excellent act in Baltimore, Dr. Mackenzie, I 
tried your Pills. Their effects were slow, but sure. B 
persevering in the use of them, I] am now entirely well. 


Senate Cuamper, Baton Rouge, La., 5 Dec, 1555. 
Dr. Ayer: I have been entirely cured, by your Pills, 
of Rhewmatic Gout—a painful disease that had afflicted 

me for years. VINCENT SLIDELL 
Most of the Pills in market contain Mercury, 
which, although a valuable remedy in skilful hands, is 
dangerous in a public pill, from the dreadful consequen- 
ces that frequently follow its incautious use. These con- 

tain no mercury or mineral substance whatever. 


t Price, 25 cts, per box, or 5 boxes for $1. 


Prepared by DReJeCe AYER & CcO., Lowell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for eale by Farranp & Suexiey 
Detruit, and by Druggists every where. 52m38 





INGERSOLL’S PATENT 
PORTABLE PRESS. 


FOR BALING HAY Rags, Wool Broom Corn &c. 
Simple powerfu and efficient—is believed to be the 
bestin use For particulars send for circulars. 

13 JAMES G. DUDLEY 
93 Main St. Buffalo N. Y. 





CUMMINGS PATENT 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER. 
the best in use, by hand or horse power, at 

PENF "3 AGR'L WAREHOUSE. 
Detroit, Dec. 80, 1853, 58-t 





THE HORTICULTURIST, 


AND 


JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND TASTE. 
PETER B. MEAD AND GEO. Ee WOODWARD, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 


C. M. Saxton, Publisher, 25 Park 
Row, New Yor 


A monthly Magazine of forty-eight established 
by A. J. Downing in 1846, and devoted to Fruit cultare, 

lowers, Vegetables, Trees, City Suburban, snd Land- 
scape Gardening, Rural Architecture, &c. The 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL VOLUME 
BEGINS WITH JANUARY 1862. 


And will be made of more practical value and interest 
than any yet issued. Will be 


LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 


with finished wood engravings and twelve Lithographie 
lates, which will inelude the new varieties of Grapes, 
ears and other fruits, lowers &e¢., and all improve- 

ments in rural art. 

One Copy, one year, psyable in advance . . . $2,00 

Four Cvupies, s = “ to one address $6,00 

Ten Copies, “ * “4 ri $13,00 

We will send the Horticulturist and Michigan Far- 
mer one year for $2.60. 

A FIRST CLASS PREMIUM. 

New subscribers to the I7th volume. 1862, sending 
$5 in advance, will receive by express, the volumes for 
1860 and 1861, handsomely bound iu eloth. These com- 
mence with the editorship of Mr. P. B. Mgap, under 
whose direction the HoxtTicuLtugist has been brought 
to its present high standard. 

THE EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES. 

The colored edition bas the Lithographic Plates col- 
ored after the original subjects, which are unequaled as 
works of art, and should be in the hands of every one 
who grows fruit or flowers. 

One Copy, one year, payable in advance, . . . 
Four Copies, = * » “ to ome addre: 





$5,00 
$15,00 
PREMIUM FOR COLORED EDITION. 
New subscription for 1862,and bound volumes for 1860 
and 1861, by expreas, Ten Do.iars. 
Address all business and editorial communications to 
MEAD & WOODWARD, 
Editors and Proprietorsof the HORTICULTURIST, 
New York, 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


DRY GOODS, CARPETINGS, 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS, FEATHERS, PAPER- 
HANGINGS, 


AND A GENERAL ASSORTMEMT OF 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Corner 
of Larned St. 





DETROIT MiIckr. 


J» NALL, JR» 
He Hs DUNCKLEE. 
Je He SHEPARD. 


Deaf and Blind 


THE BLIND AND DEAF. 
ARE CURED BY DR. McLEOD. 

The eminent Scotch Physician, gnd Surgeon of many 
years practical experience with “ skill and 
remarkable success in 
RESTORING LOST SIGHT AND HEARING IN 


DETROIT MICHIGAN. 
At his institute, corner of Woodward and Jefferson 
avenues, Merrill Block. up stairs. 

The Dr. cordially invites all who have lost their sight 
or hearing, or thoss whoare in any way afflicted with 
diseases of the eye or ear, catarrh, or any disease of the 
head, to call on him without delay, as there is but one 
Sure and Certain method of effecting a cure,and his treat- 
ment is mild and gentle, without pain. 

The poor, the widow and the orphan will be kindly 
considered and will be cured free of charge. All letters 
addressed to Dr. McLeod, inclosing a postage stamp, 
will be promptly answered. Medicine sent to any part of 
the country. 40-m-3-* 








BRIGHT ON GRAPE CULTURE, 


ECOND EDITION.—Turry Pacss or New Matrer, 
with the experience of 1860 and ‘61, being the most 
important part of the work. Indispensable to all 
GEAPE GROWERS. Sent by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of the price, 60 cents, instumps. Address, 
WILLIAM BRIGHT. 
26-6m Box 188, Philadelphia P. 0., Pa 
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THs DETROIT ADVERTISER 


PUBLISHED 
Daily, 
TRI-WEEKLY, 
Weekly. 
THE DAILY ADVERTISER NOW 
IN 1TS 


TWENTY-SEVENTH VOLUME, 

Is the oldest daily paper in Detroit, and its present 
publishers are determined that it shail be the best. Its 

TELEGRAPH NEWS 

Is carefully revised, and the important nts each 
day summed up editorially in the first column of this 
paper,so that <hough the r may have but a few 
moments to devote to the daily news, he may still keep 
thoruvughly posted on what is going on in the world. 

Great care is exercised in the 

Selections, 

the editor of this department keeping constantly in view 
the taste of the general reading public. At the same 
time 


A HIGH LITERARY STANDARD 
is and will be maintained, 


Copious details of 


WAR NEWS 


are given; also on the arrival of each steamer a large 
amount of 


EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 





We have on our exchange list some of the best litera 
ry newspapers iz America, and in their columns fud an 
abundance of 


CHOICE MISCELLANY. 





Expressly for the paper we have prepared each week 
column of 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


We also re-publish as fast as they appear in print, 


gems of 

POEBTRY, 
the productions of the best kuown and most admired 
Poets of the age. 





As often as once a week a 
BTOoORDT 
will be found in the ADVERTISER, and always one 
that will bear reading. 


Considerable labor is given to the preparation of 


Foreign, Personal, State and Miscellaneous, which will 
always fill up a spare momeat, 
REE thn | it 
The proprietors of the ADVERTISER are aiming to 
produce the best column of 


LOCAL MEWS 
found in any of the city papers. In connection with 
this departinent, each day appears a 
Special .drticle 
on some subject of general interest, embracing historical 


sketches, descriptions of manufacturing processes, sta- 
tistical articles, &c., &c. 





Great care is given in the preparation of our 
FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
intelligence, which may always be confidently relied 


upon. eo 
CORRESPONDENCE 


from various quarters we publish almost daily. 


Nofipains willbe spared 
Still Further to Improve 
this old and popular newspaper. 





— 


THE 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
is undoubtedly 
THE CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER 

ablished in the west! It contains all the matter of the 

aily, having but very few advertisements, yet is afford- 
ed at the ere usually charged for a good weekly paper. 
It is just the thing 

FOR FARMERS | 

in the interior who wish to keep well posted on the 
progress of events. 


THE WEEKLY ADVERTISER, 


-third year, is a nine column 
now in its thirty y' ar, large 





FAMILY PAPER, 
yet has a complete market review each week, and all 
the current news of the day. It is hence equally valua- 
ble to the business man and general reader. T edi- 
tion is furnished at the low price of 


ONE DOLIAFR 
per year. 
3 Send for the ADVERTISER if you want a De- 
troit Paper. 
Addrers 
GEIGER & SCRIPPS, 


Detroit, Mich 


VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 


Offered at Private Sate. 

Fy subscriber mated been engaged in breedin; 

trom the most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
full bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on libera! terms, and he calls the attentian of those who 
desire i animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
fers for sale. An opportuxrity is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months be a ays ~ ot eeoenenhoeh, half and ot 

uarter and fu rot paren on bot 

des. Amongst them are some of the pm 9 bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger stailion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glen 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCOX. 
April 4th, 1860 14tt. 


Detroit, Mich. 
“THEY GO RIGHT TO THE SPOT.” 
INSTANT RELIEF! STOP YOUR COUGH 
PURIFY YOUR BREATH! 
STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


SPALDING’S 
THROAT CONFECTIONS 
ARE 

GOOD FOR CLERGY MEN, 
GOOD FOR LECTURERS, 
GOOD FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
GOOD FOR SINGERS, 
GOOD FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 








GENTLEMEN CARRY 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS 


LADIES ARE DELIGHTED WITH 
SPALDING'S THROAT CONFECTIOFS 
CHILDREN CRY FOR 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS 


They relieve a Cough instantly. 

They clear the Throat. 

They give strength and volume to the voice. 
They impart a delicious aroma to the breath. 
They are delightful to the taste. 


They are made of simple herbs und cannot harm 
any one. 

I advise every one who has s Cough or a Husky Voice 
ora Bad Breath, or any difficulty of the throat, to get 
8 package of my Throat Confeetions, they will relieve 
you instantly, and you will agree with me that “they 
go right to the spot.” You will find them very useful 
and pleasant while traveling or attending public meet- 
ings for stilling your Cough or allaying your thirst. If 
you try one package I am safe in saying that you will 
ever afterwards ider them indispensible. You will 
find them at the Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
My signature is on each package. All others are coun- 
terfeit. 


A package will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
Thirty cents. 


Address, 





HENRY C. SPALDING, 








CURE 


CURE | 
ty kinds OS 
Headache 


By the use of theso Pills the periodic attacks of Ner- 
vous or Sick Headache may be prevented; and if taken 
at the commencement of an attack immediate relief 
from pain and sickness will be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Head- 
ache to which females are so subject. 

They act gently upon the bowela,—removing Costive- 
ness. 





Por Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and 
sll persons of sedentary habits, they are valuable ass 
Lavative, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, and restoring the natural elas- 
ticity and strength of the whole system. 

The CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long inves- 
tigation and carefully conducted experiments, having 
been in use many years, during which time they have 
prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffer- 
ing from Headache, whether originating in the nervous 
system or from a deranged state of the stomach, 

They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and 
may be taken at all times with perfect safety withou 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any die 
agreeable taste renders it easy to administer them toe 
children. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
The genuine have five;signatures of Henry C. Spalding 
on each box. 
Sold by Druggists and all other Dealers in Medicines. 
A Box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 

HENRY C. SPALDING, 

46-ly 48 Cepar Street, New York. 


G@™ A single bottle of SPALDINGS- PREPARED 
GLUE will save ten times its cost annually. eg 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 


SAVE THE PIECES! 
ECONOMY! DISPATCH! 
Ger"“A Srrros m Tuwe Saves Nive.” gee 

As accidents will happen, even in well regulated fami- 
lies, it is very desirable to have some cheap and conve- 
nient way tor repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 
SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 

meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford 
te be withoutit. It is always ready, and up to the stick- 


ing point. 
“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE” 
N. B.—A brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 25 
cents, Addr 
N 





* ENRY Cc. SPALDING, 
0. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


CAUTION. 
As certain uuprincipalled persons are attempting te 
alm off on the unsuspecting public, imitations of my 
PREPARED GLUE .I would caution all persons to ex 
amine before purchasing, and see that the full name 
GE sPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE. 
s the outsiae wrapper; & otners are swindling coun- 
terfeits 





DRAIN TILE! 
E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
di? ‘rent kinds of Drain EY 
PENFIELD’, 108 Woodward avenue. 


THE PEOPLE’S MILL. 


OR SALE at Penrietp’s Acr’s Warenovse at man- 











sheet, poe oI the cream of all the matter pub 
in the daily edition. It is emphatically a 


No. 4, Cepar Street, New-York. 


ufacturer’s prices, freight added ; and can be seen run- 
ing in this city, Detroit, e 58 tf 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








Rye Flonr—Continues quiet and steady ; sales at 3 50 
@4 25. 

Corn Meal—Quiet, and without any material Change. 

Whent—Fally 1c higher, and under a further decline 
in freights an advance in exchange there is a much bet- 
ter expert demmnd; sales 16200 bu Chicago spring at 1 
29@1 33, the lattes price for choice, 14,800 bu Milwankee 
Club at 1 82@1 34, 26,000 bu amber Iowa at 1 84, 1,500 


Commercial epartment. 


DETROIT MARKET PRICES, 
Carefully corrected just before going to press, by 
Cele CROSBY & COcy 
Commission Merehants, and dealers in Fruits, and West- 








Suminary of News. 

Burnside’s expedition is reported at Pam- 
lico Sound and abeat to attack Newberne.— 
The Mississippi expedition has returned to 
Cairo. Its movement was probably a military 
feint. Gen. Thomas in Kentucky has routed 
Zollicoffer’s rebel army, killed Zollicoffer, 





ern uce Generally. No 5, Russell House burec State at 140, 4,000 red Jersey at 140, 2.500 bu 
Block, Detroit, Mich. | Long Istand on private terms, and 13,000 bu white Ohio | and captured a large ashount of supplies, 
White Wheat # bush. advanced to $ 1 08@1 06 ati 44. : - 
Red Wheat Een declined to 0 92@093| Rye—Isscaree and firm; sales 5,500 bu at 883@S4 in horses, ete. Secretary Cameron has re 
Corn, Shelled, do Gechined to 0 33@0 00 | the ship. signed and been appointed minister to Rus- 
do intheear, do declined to 0 30@0 00) Barley—Hules searee and firm at £0@90; sales 12,000 | sia in place of Cassias M. Clay, wlto returns 
— “ ee ae Pe Saree ; home to take part inthe war. Edwin M. 
Rye, do unchanged 0 #0@0 42 | Corn—Mark et opened steady, but better, under the D Jas d t. of P | " 
Barley, do advaneed te © 95@I! 06 same infinence that operated upon wheat prices; at the | Stanton, Douglas democrat, ennsy ay 
Buckwheat Flour @ ewt declined to 1 12@0 00 | close were fully le higher; sales 98,000 bu at 6339@64 has been appointed Secretary ‘of War in 











are shaky, and different kinds mixed in the same barrel 


Potatoes, Neshannocks, @ bu unchanged 


© 40@0 00 for mixcd western in store, 65@66 afloat, closing at the | 





place of Cameron. Our state legislature ad- 











do eommon do unchanged 0 38@0 40 | latter price, and 85 for white southern. , 2 ts 
Apples, good winter @ bbl unchanged 1 T5@2 00 | Oats—In moderate request; sales at 40@42 for Jersey, journed on Friday rth January . Mason and 
do. dried ® bush. unchaaged 1 10@1 25 | Canadian, western and State. | Slide!l had reached Bermuda. The news of 
Beans, do unchanged 1 00@1 30! Pork—Market continues quiet and firm, with a fair their release had reached England, and 
Onions, do enchanged 6 20G0 2% | demand: sales 900 bbls at 11 75@12 50 for mess, includ- a t satisfacti Th bd eudexs 
Batter, fresh roll, @ declined to © 09@0 10 | ing choice city at 12.62, 13 00 for prime mess, 13 25 for | <r a ~ “ . a re rn “n 
do firkin, do unchanged 0 08@0 09 | city do, and 8 00@9 5v fur prime. resident Tyler is dead. is fune was 
Eggs @ doz. declined to © 09@010| Beet—Rules quiet and stendy, with sales of 150 bb!s | attended Jan. 2lst by Jeff. Davis and his 
Pork, best dressed, @ cwt advancedto 2 75@3 00 at 4 00@4 50 fur country prime, 5 00@5 50 for country | reer 
do comnton do do unchanged 0 00@2 50 mess, 10 00@12 00 for repacked mess, and 13 75@14 37 “ 
do best live do unchanged 2 00@2 50 for extra mess. 
do common do do unchanged 0 00@0 00 | Prime Mess Beef—Quiet ; India mess very firm ; sales | State F nae al mae. 
do do @ bbl unchanged 9 00@1000 ; 200 tierces at 12 00@14 08. The State Auditor of Michigan reports to 
Beef, best dressed @ ewt unchanged 2 00@2 50 Beef Hams—The market is quict and steady at 1425 the Legislature that the total available 
do best live do declined to 1 0@2 75 @15 00. /means in the Treasury the past year, were 
do common do do unchanged 0 00@0 00 | Cut Meats—A Nttle more active ; sates 120 pkgs at 8% | $1,230,001, including $523,068 derived from 
do bbl unchanged §=— 6 0 00 | @4%s for shouklers, 5@6 for hares. ithe war fund and the balance from taxes, 
Matton, dressed Y cwt unchanged 2 50@s3 00 Bacun ~ Sides in less active demand, but without quot- amount Jeft over from the previous year, 
do live do dvelined to 2 50@2 75 | able change; sales 100 boxes Tong clear at 7, and 100/ and other sources of revere. The expenses 
Hides, green, do advanced to 4 0@4 50 | boxes short do at 73s. | of the year have been $1,258,235, (or $28,- 
do dry, do aivancedto 9 00@1000| Dressed Hogs—A shade easter; sales at 4@4 for 000 in excess of receipts, ) the war portion 
ar coh aa ah, shdbe eae meckaataamh ee eee | of the expenses, $539,428. Of this sum the 
do dry do dé advanced to 16 00@1800 | Lard—Less active, but prices are without decided | Government is sure to refund $580,000, or 
Sheep Skins each advancelte 1 a 75 mola sales 1,805 ticrees and bbls at 74 @SX, indies. ‘enough to turn upon that ion of the na- 
be A Ang w+ ee rtp od — | — of choice steam-kettle rendered at 824; 250 | tional tax which falls to Michigan. The de- 
On oO vgs . len: og . . 
Chickens dressed do unchanged 0049005! Butter—Selling at 1:@14 for Ohio, and 16@21 for | owe ok aa ay a the pe reper gd 
do live ® pair unchanged 0 25@0 80 State. | the taxes due from the, Petrol , Rail 
Ha ton unchanged 8 00@1100| Cheese- Market dull, and prices continue steady at | waukee, and the Michigan Southern 4 
Fa Td ' sy@t | roads; from the former $22,000, and from 
Deer Skins @ unchanged 0 22@0 33, 5¥@7. S 9 =) D 4 
| the latter $35,000. The total debt of the 


Remazxs.—Th« market has been supplied with most | 


kinds of produce during the week, and considerable bus- | 
iness has been done. 
In Grain—There has not been so much doing, | 
Rye—Is dull of sale 
Barley—Is in active demand at advanced prices. | 
Green Apples—Are arriving mostly in bad order, | 


which inakes them unsalable to shippers. Too much | brands. Lard is in good request for city at 6%, but | 


pains cannot be taken in packing and pressing them,— 
to insure ready sale at outside quotations. Apples well 
put up will alwayssell at fair rates; but when barrels 


they invariably sell siowly and at much reduced prices. | 

Beans—Are coming in more ficely and the market is 
weaker with downward tendency. 

Butter and Eggs—Are dull at our quotations, except 
for prime butter in roun! hoop firkins which isin gir 
demand for skipping. 

Pork—For a few days past the supply of dressed hogs 
has not been quite up to the demand. But as the sca- 
son for packing approaches its close some of our heavi- 
est packers wil] soon wind up business fur the season, 
and consequently there is little likelihood of an advance 
in prices. 

Beef and Mutton—Are in good supply and demand 
not so active at quotat‘ons 

Hides and Pelts—Are inactive request at advanced 
rates. 

Cc. L. CROSBY & CO. 





New York Markets, 
New York, Jan 23-T p. a. 
Flour—Market 8c better. The decline in freights and 
a farther advance in sterling exchange has imparted a 
firmer tone; sales 1,700 barrels at 545@555 for super 
State, (5705 80 for extra State, 5 45@555 for super 
western, 5 70@5,90 for to medi extra west- 
ern, 590@5 95 fur shipping brands round hoop Ohio 
and 6 10@6 75 for trade brands, market closing steady. 
Canadian Flour—May be quoted a shade better, with 





Cincinnati Market, 


| 
Crvcinnati, Jan. 2’. 


The demand for fi's: class brands city and country 


over 2 000 Basrels at $9,50 for country and city. Most 
of the city packers are asking $9,623@975 for inside 


it is generatly held at 644 in barrelyand tierces. Heavy 
bulk sides are held at 44 @4%sc, with a fair demand at 
4c, We quote green meats at 2c. 34 @85c, and 83 


| @37¢c for shoulders, hams, and sides. The demand for 
$3,20@3,%5 for | 
| light, $8,30@3,35 for medium, and 3,40 for heavy to 


hogs is fair, fully equal to offerings, 


extra heavy. 





Chieago Market, 
CuicaGgo, Jan, 23~7 Pp, mu. 

Flour— Quiet. 

Wheat—Closed dull at 72 for No. 1, and 67 for No. 2 
in store. 

Corn—in fair demand at 2234. 

Oats- Quiet. 

Mess Pork—Firm at 9 25 for city packed. 
Dressed Hogs—Dull, and Se lower ; 2 55@2 70; lire ac- 
tive and steady. 





The Rev. J. ©. Fletcher gave us last evening, a bril- 
liant lecture on the religion, customs and people of Bra- 
zil. Seldom have we relished anythirg more than the 


garden of the tropics laden with its strange variety or 
fruits and flowers, teeming with perpetual harvest fo 
the hand of man. Surely that country must ‘be the 
garden of the world, and if its people had the enterprise 
which moves tiis Yankee nation, imagination could 


As relevant to this comparison the Reverend gentleman 
stated that the Remedies employed there for the diseases 
to which they are subject, are invented and aagnied to 
them by our own well known conntryman, Dr. J. C. 
Ayer of Lowell Mass., and that not the people only, but 
the priesthood and the court of the Emperor down, 
have constantorecourse in sickness to the oarclies of 





6 fair business doing; sales 850 bbls at 5 50@5 55 fur su- 
per, 5 8@6 15 for common to choice extra. 


ton, 


picture he laid before his andience of that exuberant ! 


not see a bound to the results they would produce there | 


~ widely cel brated American Chemist.—[Ledger, | 


State is $2,736,264, including $449,100, war 
loan bonds. The aggregate delinquent taxes 
‘returned in 1860, was $318,423.60. The 


| mess pork is good, with sales yesterday and to-day of State is debtor to the counties,” $23,533.01, 


/and credited by $200,146.72. 


The Norfolk Day, Book of Wednesday has 
a dispatch dated Goldsboro, Jammary 2)st, 
|4 P. M., announcing that one hundred vessels 
of the Burnside expedition are inside Pam- 
lico Sound, and twenty steamers outside.— 
No attack had been made, but the woman 
and children were Jeaving Newberne, where 
a fight is expected to_take place. 





A report just comes that Port Pulaski has 
been abandoned by the rebels. Prudence 
was considered on their the better part 
|of valor. It was only a question of a very 
i short time, as the fort was thoroughly inves- 
| ted and would have been taken in afew days. 





Hon. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, 
has resigned, and E. M, §Stanton, Attorney 
General in the latter part of Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration, is appointed im his stead. “Mr. 
‘Cameron has been appointed Minister to 
Russia in place of C. M. Clay, who returns 
home to take part in the war. 








Sorncuum.— —A cireular from the Patent 
Office says the results.of the cultivation of 
| Sorghum the past year settle the question of 
|its practical success. The value of its product 

is now counted by millions. One of the 
| difficulties is ‘the want of pure seed. To 
meet this want this division has ordered seed 
from Franee for distribution the ensuing 


spring. 























